75 CENTS 
JULY * AUGUST 


Horizons 


Handsome gifts for the home 


. Hand-thrown ceramic bow! $12.00 
. Blown glasses $2.75, $5.50, $1.50 


. Hand woven place mats $3.00 
Napkins $1.25 


. Pewter plate 13/2” diameter $22.00 


. Sterling silver pitcher $200.00 


America House celebrates its fifteenth birthday next 
October. During these years, it has established a unique 
reputation as the finest center for the distribution of the 
best in American craftsmanship in the United States. All 
medias are shown in every price range. To find the 
unusual one-of-a-kind gift, and handsome pieces such 


as those shown above, be sure to visit America House. 


* 32 East 52nd Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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OUR COVER: The toy newsboy on our Competitions » 49 


cover, reproduced a third larger than 
the original, is made of corn husks on 
a wire frame. This type of toy, called 
totomoxtle, is made throughout Mexico 
for the amusement of the native children, 
rather than for the tourist trade. The 
headline, cut from a Mexican newspaper, 
reads: “It Was Not Intentional; But 10 
Unfortunate Lunatics Died.” Other 
Mexican toys are illustrated on pages 29 
and 30; this one, courtesy of Fred Leigh- 
ton, 15 East 8th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Send for Free Data Sheets on 


COLORFAST VAT INKO DYE 


for Silk Screen Printing. Also used for Batik 


Colors are a water base solution having 
no pigment content, therefore do not stiffen 
cloth. They withstand cleaning, strong 
bleaches, and sunlight remarkably well. 
INKO DYES are easily removed from equip- 
ment with cold water. 


Recommended for colorfast scarfs, piece 
goods, dress goods, drapes, fabrics, hand- 
kerchiefs, place mats, textiles, etc., when 
made of cotton, linen, and viscous rayon. 


Name 
Address 
City. 
Occupation 


SCREEN PROCESS SUPPLIES MFG. CO. 


| Manufacturers of Printing Inks & Equipment Since 1930 
508 West MacArthur Boulevard, Oakland 9, Calif. 


Imported Linen Yarns 


Metallic or Lane 
Yarns Handloom Weaving Looms 


SEND 35¢ FOR SAMPLES 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. 
_129 SOUTH ST. + DEPT. C * BOSTON 11, MASS. 


JEWELRY CRAFT SUPPLIES 
EAR WIRES © PIN BACKS © CUFF LINKS © ALL 
JEWELRY FINDINGS FOR COPPER ENAMELING @ 
SHELLCRAFT © CERAMIC AND FILIGREE JEWELRY 
RHINESTONES, PEARLS, PRESS MOLDS, COPPER BLANKS 
AND ENAMELS, GIFT BOXES, TOLEWARE, KILNS 
SEND FOR FREE 1955 CATALOG NOW! 


JERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS, 128 Moin St., Hackensack 5, NJ 


TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 


CUFFMASTER 
TRADE MARK 
The Finest 
Cufflink Back M 
Design and Construction Patented 
Available in gold, silver, gold filled, brass and other metals 


Write for our illustrated Folder of Jewelers Findings, 
Ornaments, Kilns & ling supplies; Coppe: & Sterling 
Sheets, Wires & Circles 


ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET + NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN 


Calendar 


AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS 
July 28. Weaving Exhibit, sponsored by the Weavers of West- 
ern Massachusetts and the Massachusetts Association of 
Handicraft Groups, at the University of Massachusetts. 

ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
July 18-22. Craftsman’s Fair, sponsored by the Southern High- 
land Guild, at the City Auditorium. 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Through July 15. Art, Nature and the Fabric (AFA), at the 
High Museum. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
July 5-26. Third Annual Ceramic Exhibition, sponsored by the 
Ceramic League of Miami, at Birmingham Museum of Art. 

BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
July 30-August 20. The Child Craftsman (AFA), at the State 
University of New York. 

CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 
July 23-24. Second Annual Show of Carmel Crafts Guild, at 
the Forest Theatre. 

CHATHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
dugust 9-10. Craftsman’s Fair, sale of work by members of 
the Society of Cape Cod Craftsmen, at the High School. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Through August 15. Annual Ohio Printmakers Exhibition, 
at the Cincinnati Art Museum. 

CORNING, NEW YORK 
July 15-September 1. Eskimo Art (Smithsonian), at the 
Corning Museum of Glass. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Through July 18. Silver and Stone (AFA), work by Sam 
Kramer, Yonny Segal and Walter Rhodes, including 71 
pieces of handcrafted jewelry, at Davenport Public Museum. 

DENNIS, MASSACHUSETTS 
July 12. Craftsman’s Fair, sale of work by members of the 
Society of Cape Cod Craftsmen, at Dennis Union Church. 

DENVER, COLORADO 
Through August 1. Sixty-First Annual Exhibition for West- 
ern Artists, at the Denver Museum. 

DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 
July 25-29. Tenth Annual Craftsman-at-Work Exhibition, spon- 
sored by the Ministry of Trade and Industry of the Province 
of Nova Scotia, at H.M.C.S. Cornwallis. 

DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
July 15-August 15, Ttalian Arts and Crafts (Smithsonian), at 
the Tweed Gallery. 

DURHAM, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
July 5-August 15. Third Annual Guild Exhibition, organized 
by the Potters Guild in conjunction with Weavers, Jewelry 
and Metalwork Guilds, at the University of New Hampshire. 

EAST STROUDSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
July 29-31, Eighth Annual State Craft Fair, sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, at East Stroudsburg State 
Teachers College. 

GILFORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
dugust 2-6. Twenty-Second Annual Craftsman’s Fair, spon- 
sored by the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, at 
Belknap Recreation Area. 

HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
dugust 1-September 3. Designer-Craftsmen U.S.A. (AFA), at 
the Washington County Museum. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 
July 17-August 17, American Jewelry and Related Objects 
(Smithsonian), at the Houston Museum of Fine Arts. 

IOWA CITY, LOWA 
Through August 10. American Artists in Silver, Jewelry and 
Ceramics, at the State University of Lowa. 

ITHACA, NEW YORK 

dugust 18-20. Second Annual York State Craft Fair, spon- 
sored by the York State Craftsmen, at Ithaca College. 

KENNEBUNK, MAINE 
August 3-28. Kennebunk Annual Exhibition of all mediums, 
including crafts, at the Brick Store Museum. 

August 19-20. Summer Fair, sponsored by Maine Arts and 
Crafts, at the Kennebunk Town Hall. 

LINCOLN, MASSACHUSETTS 
Through July 16. Second Annual Exhibition of the deCor- 
dova Craftsmen, sponsored by the deCordova Craftsmen, at 
the deCordova and Dana Museum. 

LUDLOW, VERMONT 
August 6-7. Exhibition and Open House, sponsored by the 
Society of Vermont Craftsmen, at Fletcher Farms. 

August 30-September 1. Fletcher Farm Craft Fair, sponsored 
by the Society of Vermont Craftsmen, at Fletcher Farms. 
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MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


July 15-August 15. American Craftsmen (Smithsonian), at 


the Currier Gallery of Art. 


July 15-September 15. Chinese Gold and Silver (Smithsonian ), 


at the Currier Gallery of Art. 


August 1-28. Fifty Years of Danish Silver (Smithsonian), 


representing sixteen designers, at the Currier Gallery. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
July 1-31. Design in Scandianavia (AFA), at the Minne- 
apolis Institute of Arts. 
MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
August 25-28. Craft Exhibit of the Monterey County Fair, or- 
ganized by the Carmel Crafts Guild, at the Fair Grounds. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Through August. For Today's Home, an exhibition of hand 
crafted furniture, textiles and utensils, at Newark Museum. 
Through September 18. Medieval and Renaissance Arms and 
Armor, a loan exhibition from the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, at the Newark Museum. 
Through Summer. The Gem Collection of Otto Goetzke, a 
New Jersey Collector, at the Newark Museum. 
Through Summer, Gems and Jewelry, a Newark Industry, at 
the Newark Museum. 
NEWBURYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 
Through November 1. An Exhibition of Presentation Silver. 
at the Towle Gallery. 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
Through July 31. Textiles and Ornamental Arts of India, or- 
ganized under the International Program, at the Museum of 
Modern Art. 
Through August. A Composite Exhibit of Textiles, showing 
Jacquard figured silks and prints, traditional and contempo- 
rary; photographs of eight settings built around gowns worn 
by official White House hostesses from colonial to modern 
times, for which Scalamandré wove the silks; modern prints 
on textured, semi-transparent casement silks and a prismatic 
display of plain silks arranged by colors of the spectrum, 
at the Scalamandré Museum of Textiles. 
Through September 7. Young Americans Sixth Competitive 
Exhibition, sponsored by the American Craftsmen’s Educa- 
tional Council, representing the work of craftsmen in all 
mediums, at America House. 
Through Summer. Japanese Exhibition House re-opened to the 
public, at the Museum of Modern Art. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
August 2-31. Decorative Arts by the Artist Members of the 
Portland Art Museum, at the Rear Hirsch Gallery, Portland 
Art Museum. 
ROCKPORT, MAINE 
July 18-August 28. Maine Coast Artists Exhibit of all medi- 
ums, including crafts, at the Yellow Stable. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
July 1-31. Annual Exhibition Northern California Arts of all 
mediums, including crafts, at the California State Library. 
ST. JOHNSBURY, VERMONT 
July 21-23. Craft Fair, sponsored by the Society of Vermont 
Craftsmen, at the Armory. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
July. California Designed, an exhibition of furniture, floor 
and wall coverings, fabrics, lamps, accessories, tableware and 
home appliances, at the M. H. de Young Memorial Museum. 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
Through July 24. Woodcuts by Antonio Frasconi (Smith- 
sonian), at the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. 
WASHINGTON, D. 
Through August !, Annual Print Exhibition, by residents of 
the U.S.A., Canada and Mexico, at the Library of Congress. 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc., 32 East 52nd 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. Chartered by the Regents of the State 
of New York in 1943 for the purpose of increasing public appre- 
ciation of the hand arts and raising the standards of craftsman- 
ship. Presents exhibitions, offers library facilities, acts as a clear- 
ing house for craft information, prepares bulletins. Founded the 
School for American Craftsmen. Supported by individual and group 
memberships and contributions. Craft Horizons is the Council's of- 
ficial publication. Membership carries a Craft Horizons subscription. 
Officers: Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, President; Mr. Kenneth Chorley, 
Vice-President: Mr. William J. Barrett, Treasurer; Miss Mary Vail 
Andress, Secretary. 


Mexican Popular Arts 


If it's Mexican craft work we have it, or 
can get it. Write us your needs. Our 25 years 
experience is at your service. When you 
are in New York you will enjoy a visit to 
our fascinating shop. 


FRED LEIGHTON, INC. 


15 EAST 8th STREET NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
Telephone: Algonquin 4-9413 


SPRING ACTION 
CUFF LINK BACKS 
Preferred by Craftsmen 
everywhere 
For hard or soft soldering 


CL-2 
Send for our free Findings Price Straight Angle 
List of cufflink bocks; eor wires; (Prices quoted ore for either a 2 
enameling supplies; sterling sil- Sterling $ “32° $4.10" 
ver sheet, wire, tubing & discs; Gold Filled .95° 4.75" 
; Gold Plate 27° 1.35° 
chain by the length; gold for Nickel Plate 25 110 
craftsmen; croft tools and sup- Bross 20 80 
plies; solder; flux; blank mount- 10K Gold, yel. 7.50*° 
14K White 11.00° 


— *Subject to Fed. Excise tax of 10% 


Mail orders shipped same day received 
DEALERS: Price List upon request under your letterhead 


SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO. 


1430 ICT BUILDING 
P. O. BOX 2010 DALLAS 21, TEXAS 


MAKE YOUR OWN DESIGN 
CERAMIC MOSAIC TABLE TOPS 


Italian ceramic tiles, %4” square, 169 tiles to a 
‘‘ready-to-mount™ sheet $1.45. 


Send 25¢ for sample 
tiles in various colors, 
refundable on first 
order. 
TABLE LEGS, solid brass, 
aluminum, wood with 
brass cuff, wrought iron, 
etc.—all heights. 


Send for free “how to do it’ brochure. 


MACKE-DALE ASSOCIATES’ DOOR STORE 
247 East 51st Street, N. Y. 22 © PL 3-2280 


Introducing 


JUTA-CORD 


A NEW YARN IN MAGNIFICENT COLORS! 


Exclusive with us in the U.S.—yarn of im- 
ported, selected-fibre Jute for weaving, rug- 
hooking, room dividers, other decorating uses. 
Hailed as intriguing news for fashion items, 
too—belts, handbags, totes, etc. 
In 16 exquisite designer-decorator colors. 20/2 
Jute Yarn, 150-yds. 2 Ib. spools $1.00 ea. 


Send for your free color card today 


KELBAR SALES, INC. 
P. 0. Box 1685, Grand Central Station, New York 17, WN. Y. 
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Plan OPPORTUNITY! ! 
Come and live in Guadalajara, one of Mexico's 


most beautiful cities. Very good business for sale 


in a charming old house. (Hand looms and crafts.) 


TELAS 
DOMUS:s. a. 


Hidalgo 1378 Guadalajara, Jal., Mexico 


1T MODELS LIKE CLAY— 
MARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder meta! 
you can moke sculptures easily and 
economically without elaborate equ:p- 
ment Sculp-Metal is applied with 
palette knife or fingers onto pre. 
shaped armatures. Pieces air harden; 
are strong and permanent; may be 
carved, filed and sanded — then 
burnished to a rich aluminum patina. 


at leading dealers. Send for 16- 
page hondbook “working in 
scuip-metal’ 

the sculp-metal company 
701-8 investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22. Pa. 


SUITING YARN 
Made from virgin wool. 
Woolen yarn with 3600 yards to a pound. 

20 Heather Mixtures « Send for Free Color Card 
HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 
P. O. Box 7145C Elkins Park, Pa. 


. Wood Blocks Suitabie for Turning and Sculpture 
‘ We invite your inspection of ovr unusuel assortment and 
solicit your inquiries. List available on request. 

J. H. MONTEATH CO. 

2500 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 51 

} Dealers in lumber, veneer and plywood 
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Craft Herizons 


the magazine for craftsmen and designers 


To order for one year (6 valuable issues) fill out and mail 
this coupon (or a note on your letterhead) with $4, now. 


Name 


Address 


City Zone State 
Special interest 


CRAFT HORIZONS, 60! Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
J-A 


This highly glazed porcelain 
vase, 17” tall, designed by 
Edmund Bellefroid, is an ele- 
gant example of Dutch Mosa 
ware; $15. At Holland House, 
948 Madison, N. Y., N. Y. 


Craft Countercues 


Colorful, casual and cotton is this Mexican men’s 
“wedding shirt.” Buttons are bone, embroidery 
comes in all colors, designs. Men’s, women’s sizes; 
$8.50 at Pan-American Shop, 822 Lexington. N.Y.C. 


Featherweight breadbasket with a handwoven nap- 
kin. Made in Denmark in 5 sizes; napkin available 
in 5 colors. This ensemble, 1344” by 444”, sells for 
$3.75 at George Kovacs, 872 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Pepper mills, 16” tall, easy 
to spot; matching salters 
available. Each piece, $15 in 
solid light, dark or ebon- 
ized mahogany ; $30.25 with 
silver trim. At Mark Cross. 
707 Sth Avenue, N. Y., N.Y. 
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Modern chess set by photographer Man Ray is 
made of anodyzed aluminum; chessmen are gold 
and red; $100. Table, designed by Michael Lewis, 
has raised squares of walnut and cherry; $75. Both 
are from Charles Fourth, Box 207, New Hope, Pa. 


From Mexico, this brightly 
colored, 12” high, toy pine- 
apple vendor is woven of 
straw. Made in Teotihuacan, 
he is available for only $1.25 
in the Latin-American shop 
at Bloomingdale Bros., Lex- 
ington Avenue and 59th 
Street. New York, N. Y. 


Akari lamp of bamboo and , 

paper is designed by the 

sculptor, Isamu Noguchi, 

and made in Japan. It has 

American socket, cord and piug, is 16” high and 11” 
wide; $4.95. At Bonniers, 605 Madison, N. Y. C. 


Handcrafted salad set in gleaming walnut and por- 
celain is 14 inches long and available in white, 
green and tan glazes. The set sells for $7 at 
America House, 32 East 52 Street, New York, N. Y. 


jewelry making, silversmithing, and 
enameling supplies — when you need them 


A wide selection of first quality tools. Com- 
plete line of jewelry findings. Sterling silver 
sheet, wire, circles. Enamels, kilns, pre- 
formed copper trays, etc. PROMPT de- 
liveries—within 48 hours your order will be 
enroute to you—if necessary, the same doy 


Send for catalog No. 54 and price schedule todey. 


ALLCRAFT TOOL & SUPPLY COMPANY. INC. 
A Handy & Harmon Croft Dealer 
ll EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


FOR SALE IN SANTA FE 


QUIVIRA SHOP 
World Handcrafts . . . Folk Art 


Located in center of town in seventeenth century 
building. Year round trade. Featuring fine Indian 
jewelry, exotic textiles, ceramics, toys, music boxes, 
New Mexico hill town wood carvings. 


113 EAST PALACE AVENUE 


Santa Fe New Mexico 


the yaRn O€Epot inc. 
545 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 
formerly doROThY lieBEs dEPOT 


unusual yarns tn exciting colors 
instruction 
sample fee one dollar 


SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
or. tubes. 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors. 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 


8/4 Boil-Fost Carpet Warp — 22 colors on '% Ib. tubes. 
2/20 Worsted on 2 oz. tubes — 36 colors. 

We have a complete assortment of yorns for home and com- 

mercial weaving. 

(Write for free samples) 


CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 
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Made by hand, painted in bright 
colors, this ceramic candlestick is 
from Matamoros, Puebla. 


The sauce 
and the enchilada 


The little church of Santa Maria Tonantzintla is a treasure box full of 
surprises and mysteries. Walls and ceiling are encrusted with a polychrome a 
decoration in relief: brown-skinned angels, saints, bearded prophets, ms 
cherubs, musical instruments, tropical fruit and leaves, all created with an 
innocent and manic exaltation. It is a characteristic and superlative example 
of Mexican popular art. Made entirely by Indians, based upon a Spanish 
prototype, it is that mixture of Spanish and native American which is 
Mexican and not quite like anything else in the world. As such, it shares 
the fundamental qualities of practically all Mexican art and, right at the 
start, I would like to mention briefly a couple of these qualities since I 
know that certain of the current U.S. ideas of propriety in the arts and 
crafts can unfairly hinder appreciation. 

The sense of color in Mexico is distinctive. Mexicans like colors that 
speak right out and don’t mumble, and they fearlessly combine colors that 
do everything but start a serious fire: Tomantzintla is keyed by the glitter 
of gold leaf and goes on from there, Question: are we, in turn, afflicted 
with color timidity, a part of our Puritan heritage? A look at one of our 
cities from this viewpoint would seem to confirm the diagnosis. 

Mexicans will clutter any line they find, gleefully and with fervor; a 
clean surface is something unfinished, a zero, an invitation. Tonantzintla is 
baroque, bewildering; the architecture is nearly consumed by the decora- 
tion. Every square foot is alive. Rather than horror vacui, the Mexicans 
reveal a happy exuberance which, at best, results in a tremendous poetic 
excess—an experience we are unused to. We worship the clean, hygienic 
surface, the uncluttered line. Question: have we spent too much time living 
and working in efficient, devitalized spaces? 

It is a curious fact that objects of Mexican popular art change subtly 
as soon as they are taken across the border. In their home country they are 
only one manifestation of an outlook, the special slant of mind of a whole 
people which finds expression in a thousand other forms: music, literature, 
architecture, fiestas, turns of speech, gestures, clothing, the rhythm of daily 
life. Cut off from this life, they are like pages torn at random from a book; 
they make sense only if the missing portions are taken into account—which 
is what this issue of Crart Horizons is designed to do. 

To me, the most important reason for studying the arts of other peoples 
is that we can experience through them other ways of regarding the world 
and dealing with its problems, and perhaps even find some solutions to our 
own problems. There are those who feel that we have solved our problems 
quite well and have nothing to learn from foreigners. | have nothing to say 
to them. There are others who will find in the pages to follow only the 
exotic and the picturesque. I urge them to look a little deeper; they are 
mistaking the sauce for the enchilada. RicHarp Grove 
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Ceramic painters (top). Mermaid in black clay (above), 
by Rosa of Coyotepec, Oaxaca, is formed partly 

in a mold, partly by hand, and handpolished to a high 
luster, A handmodeled water jug with red slip (right), from 
Ocotlan, Tlaxcala, has incised design. 
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All In clay BY DANIEL RUBIN DE LA BORBOLLA 


Out of Mexico's earth comes Mexico’s most popular art 


f beg making of pottery is one of the most ancient skills 
in Mexico and probably throughout the American 
continent. Archeologists have excavated figurines and 
clay objects modeled by hand which they assure us were 
fashioned over 3,500 years ago. 

Pre-European ceramics are outstanding for their va- 
riety of form and decoration. On examining archeological 
collections one is convinced that the Indians were consum- 
mate artisans in remote times, perhaps as far back as 
1500 B. C. That the ceramist was distinguished in his 
creative ability and manual dexterity is evidenced by 
the richness of design, form and technique of his handi- 
work. As early as the last two centuries B.C., ceramic 
art had achieved high technical and artistic levels, and 
it has varied little since then. 


The potter's art is practiced in innumerable pueblos 
and regions throughout Mesoamerica—that is, from cen- 
tral Mexico to central South America—and it thrives 
especially in the west, along the Pacific coast, from Oax- 
aca up to northern Sinaloa. 

It is dificult to estimate the number of family work- 
shops and individuals engaged in pottery-making in Mex- 
ico. For example, just in the Valley of Atemajac in the 
State of Jalisco there are more than 20,000 potters. In 
central and south Mexico, and particularly in the envi- 
rons of México, Puebla, Oaxaca and Toluca, there are 
small villages composed exclusively of potters. Not less 
than seventy different types of ceramics are actually be- 
ing produced, and the majority are modeled by hand or 
in clay molds of pre-Hispanic origin. 


Three-part watercooler from Tehuantepec, 
Oaxaca (left). Green-glazed jug (above), made in 
a mold, from Atzompa, Oaxaca. 
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At the time of the discovery and conquest of America, 
particularly in the case of Mexico, the manufacture of 
pottery for domestic, industrial and ceremonial uses must 
have been surprising in its variety, volume and artistic 
quality. The Indian, although cognizant of glazing, had 
not perfected the technique, but by means of a high 
polish he was able to make his pottery hold liquids. There 
exist some glazed pieces, of Salvadorean provenience, 
which must have been extremely valuable and highly 
esteemed in those times. 

The most important European contribution to Indian 
pottery was the introduction of the glazing technique 
which spread rapidly throughout Mexico. This techni- 
cal improvement greatly benefited the Indian as well 
as the European conquistador and colonizer; it was 
probably accompanied by certain modifications in the 
construction and the use of the kiln or “oven” for firing 
pottery. We have no actual knowledge of pre-Hispanic 
“ovens” and it is therefore difficult, on the basis of the 
meager data furnished by the ancient chronicles, to give 
any information on the pre-Hispanic method of drying 
and firing ceramics. 

It is significant that Spanish influence on Indian pottery 
was negligible, apart from the introduction of glazing 
techniques and the kiln. New forms and decorative motifs 


Far lejt and below, handmade toy animals of 

clay. Left, jug from Tonala, Jalisco, made of scented 
clay in a mold, then painted and polished ; 

and a pitcher with cream slip 

and black designs, from Huasteca, Potosina. 

Plate, cream-colored clay (below), modeled by hand 


and painted in red, from Amatenango, Chiapas. 


were few, and the effect on inherited techniques practically 
nil. The manufacture of European-type ceramics is a matter 
which merits separate attention. 

The pottery being produced in Mexico today has pro- 
nounced Mexican characteristics. In the majority of cases, 
pre-Hispanic techniques—modeling by hand or in molds 

have survived. The potter's wheel is practically un- 
known, or, if known and used, is of very recent intro- 
duction in scattered areas. The preparation of clay and 
the other processes inherent in the making of pottery are 
an Indian heritage, and the same is true of the forms, to 
which have been slowly added a few of Spanish or other 
European origins, as much for utilitarian as for decora- 
live or ornamental purposes. So, too, in the field of 
ceramic decoration, Indian religious symbols have dis- 
appeared to be replaced, in some instances, by decora- 
tions of Christian or Western significance. 

It is to be deplored that new social and religious ne- 
cessities have led to the substitution of wood sculpture 
for the ancient sculpture in stone or clay. As a result, 
the pre-Hispanic potter-sculptor has almost vanished even 
in regions such as Tlaquepaque, Toliman and Huatusco, 
where the pre-Columbian method of modeling by hand 
is still practiced. 

Undoubtedly in pre-Hispanic times, the potter slightly 
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overdid the manufacture of figurines in molds, but in 
certain regions the practice of modeling by hand per- 
sisted, and with extraordinary esthetic refinements prac- 
tically unknown at present. It was not lack of ability but 
rather lack of demand which brought about the extinction 
of the potter-sculptor. 

Contemporary Mexico produces and consumes a large 
quantity of pottery both utilitarian and decorative. It is 
dificult to distinguish between the two: the Indian potter, 
working in the esthetic traditions of his ancestors, pro- 
duces a simple water pitcher that is as lovely as an intri- 
cate incense burner destined for the altar. 

A few brief comments should be made on a particu- 
larly well-known type of European ceramic, although, 
as stated earlier in this article, the matter merits separate 
attention. Majolica was introduced by the Spaniards in the 
sixteenth century, and is known today as “Talavera of 
Puebla” although it is not identical with the ceramics of 
Talavera de la Reina in Spain. Talavera and the ceramics 
produced in Guanajuato and Aguascalientes are the only 
types manufactured according to European techniques and 
preserving some of the original forms and fine traces 
of the design. Talavera, however, also shows marked 
Asiatic influence in its forms and decorations, but its 
other traits, particularly the techniques, continue in the 
Spanish norms. 

Mexico is a country of ceramists. The Mexican potter, 
possessing highly developed technical skill and inherited 
esthetic traditions, is today combining his ancient In- 
dian concepts with certain European and Asiatic influ- 
ences; the result is the creation of distinctive styles. 


Opposite page, top: an antique cup of “Talavera 

de Puebla,” with yellow slip, glazed and decorated in 
black, from Puebla, Puebla. Below: pitcher 

with cream slip and black painting from San Agustin 
de las Flores, Guerrero. 

This page, top: plate showing influence of European 
technique and design, from Dolores Hidalgo, 
Guanajuato. Left: black-glazed incense burner 

made in a mold, from Puebla, Puebla. 
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Mexico WeEaAVES py corDRY 


Ancient tradition serves as a 
background for modern invention 
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Fine embroidered huipil (above), woven on a red ground ina variety of techniques, 


from Santa Cruz Tepetotutla, Oaxaca. A quechquemit! (opposite), made of handspun cotton 
and embroidered in red and orange with notes of dark blue, by the Otomi 


Indians of Puebla. Mexican women wearing huipil (above) and quechquemit! (below). 
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HE social and economic changes taking place in Mex- 
f today are understandably detrimental to her better 
crafts and ancient customs, As the need for the production 
of certain crafts loses its urgency and as the young people 
are attracted to jobs in industrial centers, the old crafts 
suffer, deteriorate or are abandoned. Efforts toward pre- 
serving and stimulating them are being made by the 
Museo Nacional de Artes e Industrias Populares, directed 
by Dr. Rubin de la Borbolla, which maintains both sales 
and exhibition rooms. This museum, where a fine com- 
prehensive show pertaining to the Huichol Indians of 
Nayarit and Jalisco may currently be seen, directs work- 
shops in outlying craft centers, one of these being the 
Taller-Escuela Reboceria located in the traditional home 
of the finest Spanish-style shawls or rebozos, Santa Maria 
del Rio in San Luis Potosi. Here the best old designs and 
techniques are painstakingly revived. 

Indian weaving today, as in pre-Spanish times, is lim- 
ited to articles of clothing for personal and family use: 
garments for men and women; sashes which hold straight, 
unfitted apparel in place; cloths for head-coverings and 
for carrying food. Bags of all sizes, weaves, materials and 
patterns are woven to be used for many purposes: at one 
extreme there is the tiny Huichol baby’s neck-bag hung 
with diminutive beaded earrings or the fine, small Tepe- 
huane bags of pita fiber; at the other, there are the 
Mixtecan bags of heavy striped wool for carrying fruit to 
distant markets. As a rule, costumes have many variations 
within each linguistic group; however, the conservative 
Huichol, whose territory is exceptionally isolated, has but 
one costume. 

The primitive back-strap loom employed in indigenous 
weaving varies widely as to woods for batten, sticks, 
combs, picks; manner of setting up; position of weaver 
when at work; material of back-strap itself, and other 
details, Most small loom work is done by women who 
usually also weave the heavy wrap-around skirts. Men 
tend to weave ixtle fiber items, their own wool outer gar- 
ments and blankets. Textile strips woven for clothing are 
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Photos by Donald Cordry 


Huichol double-weave, woolen bag (above). 

Weavers at work (left to right) : Huichol woman bag- 
weaver ; Huave Indian woman weaving red patterns 
on white ground in intricate brocaded technique ; 
Vixtecan belt-weaver working at back-strap 

loom; worker at horizontal, Spanish-type loom for 
commercial production of tablecloths. 
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made carefully to size and later sewn together at the 
selvage edges, rather than cut or fitted. 

Indian male attire of handwoven shirt and trousers has 
long since replaced the mantle and loin cloth depicted in 
pre-conquest sculpture and codice, whereas women’s cos- 
tumes still follow ancient forms closely. Wrap-around 
skirts are used with either the huipil or quechquemitl. 
Today. the former of these upper garment styles is found 
in the south and the latter in the north, but it is thought 
that in early times differences were ceremonial rather 
than geographic. Women’s upper garments are, in Indian 
Mexico, easily the most important weaving items and the 
most showy. 

The Auipil is formed of either two or three vertical 
strips sewn together with neck-opening left unsewn or cut, 
as the case may be. Huipil fashions are myriad as to 
length, decoration, materials and color effects. Most 
huipiles are sewn up the sides part way, some enough so 
that there is a suggestion of an arm hole. When the Auipil 
consists of two strips, the V-like neck is formed of natural 
selvage edge, reinforced sometimes by a well-made double 
tassel both front and back. | have seen small treasures— 
a shell, a thimble, buttons—tied into the particularly lavish 
wool tassels of Chiapas Chamula women. When three 
strips form the Auipil, a small round neck opening is cut. 
adorned and strengthened by bindings, ribbons, braid- 
work and embroidery. Within the fabric there is usually a 
colored warp stripe at one or both edges of each huipil 
section. The chief decorative treatment is in the horizon- 
tal, however, there existing at times an astonishing num- 
ber of weaves—plain, gauze, brocade and tapestry—all 
within a single garment, the effect adding up to a multi- 
color horizontal stripe design on a white cotton ground. 

The quechquemitl is fashioned either of two rectangles 
sewn end to side or of tc woven squares sewn together 
on two adjacent sides with a corner for the neck-opening. 
In the Pahuatlan, Sierra de Puebla, region where Miss 
Bodil Christensen has conducted notable weaving re- 
search, skillful Otomi weavers make their heavily em- 
broidered quechquemitles wiih an outer wide edge of rich 
red wool in shaped weaving, probably unique in Mexico. 

Most women’s costumes have been conceived with a 
natural sense of suitability. Tzotzil women of the high, 
cold plateau village of Chamula resemble big black bears 
in their black and grey felted wool costumes, whereas not 
far distant women of the same linguistic group in tropical 
San Bartolomé de los Llanos wear the daintiest of midriff 
handspun white cotton huipiles with facetious brocading 

rows of litthe men in heavier white. At the armholes, 
wool yarn in a bright colored band is woven in, providing 
an interesting variation of texture. In the lush green rain 


forests of northern Oaxaca some entire Chinantec fiesta 
costumes—Auipiles, skirts and headcloths—are woven in 
red with tiny multicolor stripes. 

Another costume that seems strikingly to belong in its 
setting is the almost extinct Huave Indian Auipil of San 
Mateo del Mar on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Before 
setting out for San Mateo ten years ago, I knew, from the 
writings of Frederick Starr, that the Huave Auipil existed 
before 1900. In Tehuantepec I was told I would find noth- 
ing, but my all-night ride by ox-cart in a sandstorm was 
very rewarding. | found a few old women saving their 
old-style garments to be buried in. Fashioned of white 
handspun cotton with rows of beautifully brocaded sea- 
birds, animals, geometric shell and flower motifs worked 
in Tyrian purple (shellfish dyed thread) the garment 
exactly suited the sandy stretches of this Huave fishing 
village. The semi-commercial costume of the forceful 
Tehuana has taken over here, alas. 

Apropos of the inevitable, gradual breakdown of 
Mexican Indian handweaving, | recall an incident in a 
cold Sunday market high above Toluca where great num- 
bers of Indians in costumes were gathered. Among the 
merchants from Toluca were a mestizo woman and her 
brother, who were selling corn to Indian customers at 
an improvised stall. Women hovered about, but when 
business was finished the Toluca woman beckoned each in 
turn to come and make a trade. She tried and sometimes 
succeeded in forcing Indians to give her their warm hand- 
woven striped and fringed quechquemitles of wool in ex- 
change for a cheap factory-made cotton rebozo. The 
mestizo woman would subsequently sell the quechquemitl 
to some discerning tourist in the Friday Toluca market. 
The fact is that in Mexico it is usually necessary to travel 
on horseback to see real Indian costumes and weaving, 
and there are very few ways to obtain examples except 
from the Indian in his own locale. 

Outside the fascinating field of indigenous weaving is 
the weaving for tourist trade and export of serapes, table- 
cloths, rebozos, and other items. In Mitla, Oaxaca, the 
back-strap loom is still used by men, women and children 
of twelve years of age and up, who weave the coarse wool 
rebozos that are sold all over Mexico. For the most part, 
however, this class of semi-commercial handweaving is 
produced on horizontal Spanish-stvle looms. Weavers are 
forced to use shortcuts which lead to deterioration of one 
kind or another; but one wonders whether the tourist is 
responsible for the new design motifs. The Teotitlan del 
Valle Oaxaca serape vendor apparently thinks so. He 
keeps the old discreet stripes folded at the bottom of the 
pile. perpetually flaunting his gaudy “calendar stone” 
models in the hotel lobbies of his capital city. Regretfully 
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Textiles by foreigners 

living in Mexico: tapestry rug (top) 
designed by Leonore Carrington; 
handwoven, handpainted 

cotton fabric (above). made by 
Riggs-Sargent ; tapestry rug 
(opposite) woven by Saui Borisov. 


one must admit that the beautiful diagonal twill all-wool 
serape, over the arm of the shy Mixtec-speaking Indian 
who runs past the hotel looking straight ahead, goes abso- 
lutely unnoticed—nor is it, as a matter of fact, for sale. 

The foreign weaver in Mexico is seemingly influenced 
only little by native craft, but needless to say he uses the 
artistic background for creative refreshment. Essentially 
he finds life pleasant here, somewhat less expensive than 
elsewhere, and the pace suited to his trade. If his immi- 
gration papers permit and he needs to employ native 
helpers, he may with patience find those who have un- 
usual manual dexterity and low wage standards. However, 
he must often provide these workers with a place to stay 
and pretty much watch over the needs and problems of 
entire families. 

The foreigner is in a position to train and refine the 
taste of the semi-Indian artisan who may otherwise have 
given up his craft or, at best, become confused by mestizo 
and tourist standards and factory products which he tends 
to admire. After all, his own art heritage has lain buried 
for centuries and he must make a living as best he can. A 
disadvantage to the foreign designer-craftsman in this 
arrangement is that the facile native employee is quite 
bright enough to stay just long enough to learn before go- 
ing off on his own to copy the entire production, cheapen 
it and undersell, Thus those few who are creative are con- 
stantly forced to turn out new designs without properly 
benefiting financially from them. 

Among the weavers who have given employment to 
many and who work on quantity production is Lena Gor- 
don, an Italian by birth, who has created a weaving com- 
munity out of a village formerly devoted only to fishing 
and agriculture. In Erongaricuaro, Lake Patzcuaro, Mrs. 
Gordon produces sturdy, interesting cottons of unusual 
weave, fast colors and smart, simple patterns. Suitable for 
drapery and sports clothes, the 1000-odd meters produced 
weekly on some twenty Lena Gordon looms is not enough 
to meet the demand, and Mrs. Gordon would like to start 
another weaving community, perhaps nearer Mexico City. 
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In contrast to the Tarascan Indian village charm of 
Lena Gordon’s home and work quarters, one finds Wen- 
dell Riggs and Cynthia Sargent maintaining an impres- 
sively modern living and studio establishment at Dr. 
Galvez 25, San Angel, D.F. Working in tune with Mex- 
ico’s many fine modern architects, this gifted pair from 
Los Angeles are executing an amazing array of decora- 
tor’s upholstery fabrics, exciting hooked rugs and drapery 
fabrics with abstract designs painted in enamel and lac- 
quer. The Riggs-Sargent production also includes hand- 
blocked drapery fabrics on handwoven cottons. 

Besides Jim Tillet and Russel Davis, both long well 
known in the field of handpainted cloth, mention must be 
made of Polly Rodriguez, an American whose Mexican 
husband weaves the cloth from which her originally de- 
signed clothes are made. Polly Rodriguez’ retail shop is 
just off Avenida Insurgentes in Mexico City. 

Noteworthy for their personal creative quality are the 
rugs designed by well-known painter Leonore Carrington. 
Executed by her husband with the help of two native 
weavers, her rugs may be seen at Clardecor and Art Decor 
in Mexico City and Cuernavaca, respectively. 


It has not been possible to visit Neill James and others 
who are doing interesting work in the Ajijic, Lake 
Chapala, districts, and it is not possible to know what 
goes on behind many a high pink wall in Mexico. The 
excellent work of modern rug weaver Saul Borisov is 
already familiar to Crart Horizons and America House. 

To close, we mention Wita Wygard, from England, who 
works alone producing charming, simple, natural tan, 
wool rebozos with gold-mixture weft stripes at the ends. 
One-of-a-kind tweed lengths for men’s jackets and women’s 
suits also come from Mrs. Wygard’s six-harness, “no fly 
shuttle,” upright loom. A particular interest of this weaver 
is the adaptation of the Indian quechquemitl for contem- 
porary wear: her garment has a usefulness between that 
of rebozo and sweater, and has a trim Peck & Peck look. 

Thus we come full circle around to Indian weaving 
both old and new. Though often skillfully executed, its 
charm and easiness on the eye lie in its very irregular- 
ities, its earthiness, its audacious pattern changes and in 
the weaver's leaving of an uncut embroidery thread hang- 
ing here and there. following the belief that life is a 
woven work and must never end. 
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Expendable sculpture 
goes off with a bang 


A EXACTLY 10 a.m. on Holy Saturday (or as exactly as 
time is observed in Mexico) the city echoes with the 
ringing of church bells and the pop-popping of firecrack- 
ers. Judas. in a thousand forms, is being burned. 

While the people are punishing the traitor of twenty 
centuries ago they have a great deal of fun, and in the 
process some striking effigies are created. Made of papier- 
maché stretched over split bamboo frames and painted 
boldly with poster color, these efigies have a life span of a 
few hours. Their creators do not consider themselves 
artists; they are merely following the pattern set by their 
fathers and grandfathers. And their art is cheap—a 
gigantic figure, ten to fifteen feet tall, sells for around 
three dollars. 

The Judas figures had their origin in Spain during the 
Inquisition when the unfaithful, identified with Judas, 
were burned not only in their own flesh but in effigy. The 
Mexicans, with their keen sense of humor and irony, and 
with their love of fireworks, eventually transformed the 
Spanish prototype into something Spain would never rec- 
ognize. Judas is portrayed in all sizes and with many 
faces. He appears as bullfighter, as clown, wrestler and 
cowboy—as anyone but Judas! Although the entire Holy 
Saturday celebration is now a gay, noisy fiesta, it is 
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Made of papier maché, the Judas figure takes many forms, from the diabolical to the humorous 
to the macabre. Pictured here are five miniature effigies, three of which are strung with firecrackers. 
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Photos by Manuel Alvarez Bravo 


Sold outside of San Pablo church in Mexico City, 
Judases come in all sizes—up to twenty feet (bottom). 
Here are close-up views of three Judases. 
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significant that Judas, the traitor, is most frequently rep- 
resented as a pot-bellied politician. 

The riotous Sdbado de Gloria is observed on the day 
before Easter in towns and villages all over Mexico. In 
Mexico City—perhaps the best place to see Judases—the 
figures are sold during Easter Week outside San Pablo 
Church, near the Merced Market. The celebrations take 
place on Tacuba Street, in the heart of town. This busy 
artery is closed off to traffic for a few hours, and Judas is 
king. Ropes are stretched across the street, tied to second 
story balconies, and Judas, generously strung with enor- 
mous firecrackers, is hung from the middle of the ropes. 
Merchants donate the effigies to which they attach a gift 
or two—shoes, a hat, fresh fish or practically anything 
that will make the crowd linger in anticipation. Most 
spectators keep to the sidewalk or survey the scene safely 
from a balcony, but there is always a tightly packed mass 
of boys jamming the street, eagerly awaiting the prizes 
that will fly into the air when Judas disintegrates. 

At a signal someone touches off the figure with a 
lighted stick. A glorious bang sets Judas dancing on his 
rope and a series of explosions begins to ricochet between 
the walls of the narrow street. A cardboard leg or arm 
flies off, or perhaps one of the gifts. In the mad scramble 
for the prize, the winner has probably had his shirt torn 
off; even the less lucky usually end up thoroughly soiled 
but happy. A smoking, shredded bundle, Judas is aban- 
doned, but the scattered pieces of his fragile body are 
treasured by boys who have fought for them. 

In a matter of minutes another Judas takes his place 
on the rope. while up and down the street similar figures 
are popping. And for a few hours, during which one can 
hear nothing but the explosion of firecrackers accom- 
panied by delighted shouts, Judas, the traitor, is the most 
popular man in Mexico. 


In the street of Mexico City, last 
minute preparations are made on Judas before he is 
hoisted into the air to explode into bits. 
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To market, 
to market! 


Craft and commerce 
in a changing economic scene 


BY PATRICIA FENT ROSS 


Views of Oaxaca public markets, 
and, top of page, a sales room in the 
Casa Cervantes, Oaxaca, Oaxaca. 


T 0 THE tourist, the wealth of lovely handcrafts displayed 

in the curio shops and big markets of Mexico is simply 
a part of the charm and color of the country. Occasionally 
it may occur to a prospective buyer to wonder how long it 
takes a craftsman to weave a blanket that sells for ten 
dollars (and probably contains eight dollars worth of 
wool), or to make a small lacquered box that sells for less 
than a dollar. But the question rarely keeps him from trying 
to buy it for less than the asking price. 

That is one of the problems that have long worried those 
who are really interested in Mexican handcrafts and who 
have worked to keep the crafts alive—artists, folklorists. 
government economists, and some of the curio dealers 
themselves. Many dealers in craft products have gone into 
the business because of a deep interest in the popular arts: 
but of course that is by no means true of all dealers. 

Mexican craftsmen are born to their crafts. Certain vil- 
lages have always produced certain craft wares—pottery, 
textiles, lacquer, silver or tin work. The crafts have always 
been taken for granted in Mexico, but for a long time the 
market for craft products was limited to the villages them- 
selves or to the few who appreciated fine workmanship. 
The craftsman worked carefully and slowly—and expected 
very little pay for his product, although it was his only 
means of earning money. The craftsman is not a farmer, 
but he usually plants his own small field to raise corn, 
beans and chili for his family. Money for other needs 
must come from his craft. 

The revival of craft began in the 1920's when artists 
and folklorists began to take an active interest in this 
form of art. But the interest was sparked by a few 
pioneers who had long recognized the value of Mexican 
crafts. For example, Fred Davis, who has been collecting 
handcrafts for well over forty years, opened his first craft 
shop in 1920 and now has perhaps the finest collection of 
all types of Mexican craft work that exists. In fact. it is 
only in collections like Davis’ that one can see really 
good examples of many of the old crafts which have died 
out or deteriorated: the fine silver matracas (rattles) that 
were once given as Easter gifts are now gimcrack wood 
or tin; skillfully made silver or gold milagros (miracles) 
now made of lead or chrome; delicate figurines of fine 
bead work; certain types of jewelry, and carefully painted 
miracle paintings—all of which were produced during the 
colonial period and well into the nineteenth century. 

The tourist business, beginning in the 1930's and leap- 
ing to big business proportions during the war, provided 
a huge new market for craftsmen. New dealers, with an 
eye to business and little interest in the crafts themselves, 
urged craftsmen to produce more and more, and not to 
bother about quality. Few tourists, they argued, could tell 
the difference between a fine lacquered tray—the lacquer 
properly prepared with the traditional sage oil and ap- 
plied in the traditional manner—and one simply painted 
with lacquer made with linseed oil. As a result of this 
attitude of many dealers, the quality of craft products 
greatly declined. Moreover the craftsmen were not happy 
about it. They had a larger market but they made very 
little more money, and they were sacrificing the most 
important part of their recompense—the satisfaction of 
creating something fine and beautiful. 

The building of new roads and the establishment of 
bus lines into the back country have made city markets 
accessible to a great many more craftsmen and solved 
one of their economic problems. But those who have done 
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most for the craftsmen are the few dealers to whom 
business profit has always been secondary to a genuine 
interest in the crafts. Men like Fred Davis, now retired, 
who had his own shop for ten years and spent another 
eighteen managing Sanborn’s handcraft department; 
Ernesto Cervantes of Casa Cervantes; Victor Fosado. who 
worked with Davis for years and now has his own shop at 
Filomeno Mata 15, and Samaniego of Puebla. are the 
craftsmen’s trusted friends. For years they have paid top 
prices for quality work, when money-minded dealers were 
crying for quantity. It is to men like these, who really 
understand him and his problems, that the true craftsman 
always returns. 

The Museum of Popular Arts has perhaps done more 
to improve the economic condition of the craftsman than 
any other single influence in Mexico. The museum, started 
in 1952 by Fred Davis under government sponsorship, 
has adjoining it a government-owned, non-profit store 
which is an outlet for craftsmen’s products. The customer 
must pay a fair price—often higher than in some other 
shops—but he is sure of getting the best in authentic craft 
work. And what he pays, above the cost of the shop's 
overhead, goes to the craftsman. With money to buy 
large stocks and pay top prices, the museum store has 
the pick of the wares brought in, and it has slowly forced 
up the price paid to craftsmen by other shops. 

One of the chief results of the museum's policy has 
been the return to good quality products. Assured of their 
market, craftsmen began bringing in finer work; and they 
were willing to work more steadily at their crafts, because 
they were doing the kind of work they wanted to do and 
were sure of selling. Left to himself, the average crafts- 
man will follow the traditions of his village, fulfilling his 
creative instinct with small variations in color and de- 
sign, for no two pieces are ever exactly alike. But he can 
accept new ideas. Show a wood carver, a tinsmith, a 
potter, a lacquer worker or a weaver a new use for his 
art—a new style of bowl or tray or Christmas ornament 
or table linen—and he will promptly produce it, with 
some individual twist to make it his own creation. A 
master weaver may work in a village that traditionally 
uses coarse wool, loose weave and uninteresting colors: 
but show him—or better, lend him for study—a fine 
blanket from another region and tell him that is the kind 
of work you want, and he will reproduce it, with his own 
individual variation in color and design, even to the new 
method of carding and spinning his wool. 

No longer actively connected with the Museum of Pop- 
ular Arts, Davis is still on its board of directors. But the 
policy of helping the craftsman continues under the able 
management of Dr. Daniel Rubin de la Borbolla. former di- 
rector of the National Museum. Under the influence of the 
museum — and those few dedicated dealers — Mexican 
craftsmen are producing a greater variety of wares than 
ever before and, fortunately, the quality continues to im- 
prove. Some of the modern products can compare with the 
old things that were made when quality and beauty were 
the principal aims. The museum is now beginning to export 
craft products to the United States, and can fill any rea- 
sonable order. 

“Reasonable” means orders perhaps by the dozen— 
never by the thousand. or even hundred. The Mexican 
craftsman is constitutionally unable to produce in mass. 
The very idea of it appalls him. A few years ago some 
store in the States wanted 10,000 pairs of Taxco-style 


huaraches and asked a local dealer to get them for him. 


The local man should have known better. but he tried. 


Not a shoemaker in Taxco would attempt to fill his order. 
Had he simply asked each of the dozen or so huarache- 
makers to supply him with twenty or thirty pairs a 
month, they would probably have done so. Some might 
not have given him the full quota each month, but in a 
couple of years he would probably have been able to fill 
the order. But to ask craftsmen to make 10,000 pairs 
even to ask them to keep on with the monthly quota until 
they had made 10,000 pairs—ay, no, sefior! that is far too 
many huaraches! 

In Mexico, there is no such thing as a contract between 
dealer and craftsman. If a dealer is fair, tells them what 
he wants and pays them promptly, the craftsmen are ex- 
tremely loyal. Ernesto Cervantes, an expert on Oaxaca 
products, old and new, is known to all Oaxaca craftsmen. 
who will make whatever he wants made, or sell him craft 
treasures that have been in the family for centuries. A 
collector going about Oaxaca looking for old figures of 
saints or the rare crosses from Yalalag is not likely to 
find any. A family that has such things and would con- 
sider selling them will go to Ernesto Cervantes and offer 
the treasures to him. 

During the war a master basket-maker from Toluca 
went to Fred Davis, then with Sanborn’s, and showed him 
a basket. It was a large waste basket with a huge red 
cross on one side and a large purple V on the other. At 
the look on Davis’ face the weaver remarked, “It’s very 
ugly, isn’t it? But I thought that perhaps your countrymen 
liked such things.” It appears that an American had gone 
to him at the market in Toluca, described the basket he 
wanted, and asked him to make 5,000 of them. The 
weaver made one as a sample, took it to Davis, his regular 
dealer, to get his reaction. When the latter agreed that it 
was “very ugly,” the weaver promptly forgot about the 
rest of the order. 

Craftsmen are now willing to make new designs, but it 
was a difficult step to get away from tradition, The 
blanket-weavers of Texcoco and Oaxaca, the Toluca 
basket-makers, the potters of Oaxaca, Puebla and Tlaque- 
paque are all producing more goods in a greater variety 
of designs than ever before. The blanket- and cloth- 
weavers of Santa Ana and the famous rebozo-making 
villages of Santa Maria and Tenancingo are producing in 
what are considered wholesale quantities for craftsmen 

and still keeping up the quality. Many designers are 
applying native arts to modern goods and using native 
workmen to execute them. The capital is full of silver 
shops. following in the footsteps of William Spratling who 
started the silver revival in Taxco in the early 1920's. 
Dozens of shops in the city and tourist villages make 
“peasant” sports clothes. Furniture design has also 
flourished with successful shops in various cities. 

Mexican craftsmen will make new things, but they must 
make them in their own way. They must even market 
them in their own way. They do not like buyers to go to 
their villages. They prefer to take their wares to the 
market or the city in the traditional way. For long dis- 
tances, they will use buses instead of burros, but they 
do their selling in the marketplace or in the dealer's shop. 

The craft revival has improved the economic condition 
of the craftsman in that he is able to sell more of what 
he makes, but he still puts his faith for survival in his 
own field of corn, beans and chili. 
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Toys take many forms in Mexico. Below: a 
cardboard castle with a burial scene on an endless 
belt—a Day of the Dead toy; a terracotta 

bull from Acotlan, México. Right: church 

made of match boxes, tin foil and cardboard, from 
Chiapas ; painted clay animal from T oliman, 
Guerrero; cabinet made from a pit of the mamey 
fruit, about three inches long. 
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BY RICHARD GROVE 


A number of things 


From the profusion of Mexico's crafts 


an American enthusiast picks some of his favorites 


sgh pee made in Mexico is sold in a market. If 
it isn’t sold there originally, it will be later. | am 
going to discuss a few of the craft objects found in 
Mexican markets, listing some of those the other writers 
in this issue have been unable to consider. Please do not 
imagine that | am attempting more than a sketch limited 
by one person’s partialities and predilections. | can only 
hint at the immense variety and scope of the popular 
arts of Mexico. 

Of all the craft objects not discussed so far, the 
most extensive category is that of toys. Clay and wood 
are the commonest materials used for toys, but Mexicans 
make almost anything do. | have seen a charming 
church made of match boxes and the tin foil from cigar- 
ette packages, a butterfly that moved its wings and was 
made of an old tin can, and in Queretaro | saw a hilari- 
ous little man, about two feet tall, made of steel wool 
with thumb tack eyes. Most of the toys are fragile to the 
point of impracticality and as transitory as childhood 
itself, but they are full of witty observation, imagination 
and casual inspiration. Can we expect a fantasy to be 
as durable as a fact? 

A good many of the most interesting toys are asso- 
ciated with the important national holidays—Easter, the 
Day of the Dead, Christmas. Of these, it is the Day of 
the Dead which we find the most startling and puzzling, 
since it is accompanied by all sorts of jocularity where 
we would demand solemnity, Mexicans do not observe 
much of the complex system of taboos we have built up 
around sex and death, and they do not struggle to pro- 
tect their children from a knowledge of fundamental 
verities. Add to this the facts that Mexico is, in its own 
way, a very Catholic country; that Spanish art is char- 
acterized by a concrete, direct symbolism, and that 
death was a very common motif in Mexican art before 
the arrival of the Spaniards—and the Day of the Dead 
becomes more comprehensible. 

The toys are cheerily macabre: sugar skulls with a 
name on the forehead (you give them to your friends), 
tombstones of almond paste, clay coffins with a hole in 
the lid out of which the corpse sticks his head when you 
pull a string, skeletons—with springs for necks—that 
nod their heads in grim affirmation, happy skeletons 
riding bicycles, forlorn skeletons on crutches. In Mexico 
City you can buy a small cardboard castle with twin 
towers; paper figures escorting a tiny coffin are fas- 


Manuel Alvarez Bravo 


Day of the Dead toys: 

a cut-paper skeleton bride, 
and a loaf of bread in 

the form of Dona Inés, 
heroine of a play presented 
during this holiday. 
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Christmas toys: a nacimiento, or Nativity, from Metepec, México, is handmodeled and 
painted in al fresco and gold (below left); a pinata( below right) in the form of an elephant riding 
a paper bicycle. Made of clay covered with paper, piiiatas are filled with candy and toys. 


Photo by Doris Heydn 
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Lacquer work is the specialty of two 
provinces: from Olinald, Guerrero, come the 
chest (opposite), painted directly with 

a brush, and the tray (above) made of layers 
of lacquer scratched away to create 


a design; from Uruapan, Michoacan, come the 


trays and box (top right) made by the 
encrustation technique. 


tened to an endless belt so that when you turn a crank 
they file silently by between the towers, diving out of 
sight and returning in interminable sorrow. 

Easter is the time for the Judas effigies, described and 
pictured elsewhere in this issue. During the Christmas 
season, pifiatas—clay pots enclosed in shells of frilly. 
colored paper shaped like animals, birds, vegetables, fruit 
and so forth—are broken by enthusiastic youngsters. The 
pifata is hung on a rope and the children, blindfolded. 
take turns at whacking it with a stick. When it breaks, a 
cascade of fruit and candy, nuts and small toys falls to 
the ground and a friendly free-for-all results. 

Christmas is also the occasion for building in each 
home a nacimiento, or Nativity scene. The nacimientos 
are distinguished by simultaneity of action, a disregard 
for scale and the transformation of Palestine into a coun- 
try exactly like contemporary Mexico, The markets have 
extensive displays of miniature painted ceramic figures 
for this purpose: angels, saints, devils, wise men, animals, 
snakes and even fish. The quality of these Nativity scenes 
has deteriorated in recent years, but you can still find 
good examples if you search diligently. The best | know 
of are made by several families in the village of Metepec, 
State of México. 

Good Mexican lacquer—a technique which is evidently 
a pre-Columbian survival—is hard and waterproof, and is 
executed in a wide range of lustrous colors. The process 
is too complicated to discuss in any detail here, but the 
base of the lacquer is a mixture of powdered dolomite, oil 
extracted from the seed of a variety of wild sage and a 
grease obtained from a wormlike insect by boiling it alive 
in water. (If you have a hankering to try doing Mexican 
lacquer yourself but balk at boiling worms, alive or dead, 
you can buy the substance ready-made in Uruapan.) The 
colors of the traditional ware are natural earth pigments. 

The famous bowls, trays and boxes of Uruapan, 
Michoacan, are made by a method called encrustation: 
after a base coat is applied, the areas to receive color are 
cut away down to the bare wood; then the colors are built 
up separately. At Olinalé, another lacquer center, two 


Jewelry by three modern craftsmen: 
William Spratling’s silver and lapis 
lazuli necklace (lejt) ; 

Thea Ramsey's cedar cross with silver 
symbols of the Passion (right) ; 
Castillo’s silver jewelry inlaid with 
wood, metal and shell (below). 
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Traditional jewelry of Mexico: necklace of carved 
silver fish and artificial coral (opposite page), and rosary 
of silver and artificial coral (left), both from 
Patzcuaro, Michoacan; the famous Yalalag cross and 
necklace, in silver, from Oaxaca (below) ; a selection of 

‘ silver milagros, or votive offerings (bottom). 


coats of different color are applied, one on top of the 
other; areas are then cut away carefully to reveal the color 
beneath. The third method, and the easiest, is to paint 
motifs in lacquer directly with the brush. No matter 
which procedure is followed, it is a laborious process, but 
the results are striking and they cannot be obtained in any 
other medium. 

The great ancient jewelry of Monte Alban, which has 
its home today in the small museum of Oaxaca, is at once 
sensitive, barbaric and of a magical workmanship. | can- 
not help but expect good contemporary work to share, if 
only a tiny bit, in this. Consequently, I assert that of the 
copious quantity of jewelry produced every year and car- 
ried home by tourists in capacious suitcases, not much is 
worth scrutiny. Of the jewelry of popular origin. | would 
mention the Patzcuaro rosary; the necklaces of carved 
silver fish from the same village; the gold and silver 
filigree work of Tuxtla Gutiérrez, Chiapas; the silver 
cross of Yalalag. and the little silver votive offerings called 
milagros. Of the modern craftsmen, mention must be 
made of William Spratling, as always; the Castillo broth- 
ers of Taxco; Thea Ramsey of Mexico City, and Ken 
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Copperware from Santa Clara del Cobre, Michoacan: 
pitchers, plates and cooking pots (above and left), made 
of virgin copper with trip hammer and 


anvil; handhammered bowl and pitcher (below ). 
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Glass, useful and decorative: 
handblown goblet (above left) from 
Vexico City, and three decanters 
designed by the Avaloz 

brothers of Mexico City (above and 
left). Handblown horse 

from Guadalajara (bottom of page). 


Beldin, of Tenancingo, whose work in copper is of par- 
ticular interest. 

After a recent period in which glass production de- 
clined, Guadalajara, Puebla and Mexico City now produce 
handmade glass in considerable quantities. Each factory 
has master glass blowers who would do much better work 
than they are now doing if our tourists would fight that 
suspension of even the most elementary discernment which 
they too often suffer when shopping in a foreign country. 
As it is, a small number of exquisitely shaped bottles, 
decanters, drinking glasses and other objects are always 
being made. 

The coppersmiths of Santa Clara del Cobre, Michoacan, 
make a ware ranging from fairly heavy to massive. They 
make no effort at smoothness and finish. The most inter- 
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Baskets take many shapes: an openwork 
basket (left) from Toluca, México; colorful 
basket (below left) woven in Mitla, 
Oaxaca. Birdcage (below) of a bamboo-like 
plant, has blue door and mirror, comes 
from Oaxaca, Opposite page: a castillo, or 
fireworks construction, 1l' 4" high, 

made by Don Joaquin Reyes of Mexico City. 
The three photos at the far 

right show the castillo in action. 
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esting pieces are the pitchers with ribbed sides and the 
trays with naive decorations scored in the metal. 

Baskets are woven all over the Republic, and there is 
rarely an error of design or—particularly in the common, 
undecorated variety—of shape. The Toluca market is 
noted for the wide selection of well-made baskets. 

In the section of markets where baskets are sold, you 
are sure to find birdcages. since a Mexican patio without 


ae caged birds is unimaginable. Made of bamboo and split 
bamboo (actually it is another, similar plant), they are 
often elaborate little structures—-airy, fragile architec- 
_ tures of transparent volumes. 


1: As you might imagine, fireworks are popular in 
; Mexico. They take a number of forms but the most im- 
portant are the fireworks castillos, or castles—frame- 
works of wood and split reed, paper and papier maché, 
which sometimes reach an imposing thirty feet or more in 
height. They are covered with an intricate network of 
charges connected by a continuous fuse. Castillos cost a 
lot of money by village standards and a town will go 
broke to buy a good one for a fiesta since civic honor is 
at stake, and dismal anticlimax is in the offing without 
il a fireworks display. Seeing one give a performance is a 
lesson in dramatic rhythm. since it is cunningly timed for 
theatrical effect. It flares up. dies down, then changes 
color; catherine wheels go off singly and in combinations 
and, by a process unknown to me, the castillo whistles 
and howls. At the supreme climax, rockets shoot high in 
the air and burst in multicolored sparks. 

The sparks die away and you go home. You continue 
to see the colors a long time after. 
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Stained glass: an enduring technique 


Although there is a tremendous gulf between our world and 
that of the thirteenth century, the medieval worker would 
find little that is strange in the processes of a contemporary 
stained glass studio: improved tools contribute accuracy and 
speed, but the procedure of making windows remains identi- 
cal. Retained or rediscovered, productive of masterpieces 
of both medieval and modern art, the basic technique uses 
many pieces of colored glass, mosaic fashion, and joins them 
together with strips of grooved lead braced against wind 
by stout iron bars, to form shimmering compositions of 
broken color intensified by the rich blacks of the metal. 
This method meets the essential problems so forthrightly 
and with such dramatic splendor that the few variations 
have always remained secondary. 

The elements themselves—glass and lead, colored light 
and enriching black—are so strange and wonderful to the 
eye and mind, so innately charged with mystery and splen- 
dor, that they frequently conceal a window's complete lack 
of art. Because they can be employed to the most intensely 
expressive ends and because medieval artists used them in 
this way to create superb works of art, today’s glass de- 
signer should know his materials and their dynamic and 
unique qualities, then think, in terms of these materials, of 
design, color, expression—the timeless obsessions of artists. 

Satisfying solutions to esthetic problems can be found in 
small panels of stained glass made to be hung in any win- 
dow, but the greater problems of architecture beget greater 
glories when the glass is installed in a building, where color 
and design come to life as parts of a larger unity and in 
the changing light of day. Each window presents a new 
challenge in form and light, in its shape and size, its dis- 
tance from the observer, its position in the interior and its 
relation to the world outside—facing the moving sun. 
shadowing trees or darkening walls of adjacent buildings. 

The basic composition is resolved in a small watercolor 
sketch, which should commence with the shape of the win- 
dow opening and the structural barring. These necessary 
bars are of two kinds: round iron bars set into the window 
jamb and crossing the surface of the glass every eight or 
nine inches, around which are tied wires that are soldered 
to the leads; and T-bars, which separate and carry the many 
panels that constitute large windows. These panels are made 
in a size convenient to handle, not more than a few square 
feet; their lead skeletons are flexible and depend on the 
rigid barring for resistance to wind and support of their own 
weight. As bars are important to the window mechanically, 
and should be sturdy and numerous, so they are important 
visually, and must be frankly acknowledged as part of the 
rhythmic pattern. 

Developed after the small sketch is the full-size charcoal 
drawing called the cartoon. It shows the size and relation- 
ship of every bar- and lead-line, and usually shows also any 
lines later to be painted on the glass with the black vitri- 
fiable glaze used to define details like fingers and lettering. 
The cartoon’s degree of literal completeness depends on 
individual taste: some artists color their cartoons, others 
indicate little beyond barring and leads. 

From the cartoon are made two tracings which show the 
center-lines of all the leads, and, therefore, the many glass 
shapes comprising the window; all these shapes are num- 
bered identically on the two tracings. To make exact pat- 
terns for the pieces of glass, one tracing is cut up with 


by Rowan and Irene LeCompte 


double-bladed scissors; these scissors cut away a sliver of 
paper to allow for space taken up by the heart of the lead, 
which in cross-section is shaped I , the glass fitting into the 
channels on each side. The other tracing serves as a refer- 
ence for the many numbered paper patterns, and later as 
a guide for the leading together of the glass. 

As the glass is cut, it is mounted for examination with bits 
of plasticene on a sheet of quarter-inch plate glass, called 
an easel, set up in a north window which has at least a 
partial view of the sky. To prevent slivers of clear light 
showing between the mounted pieces, black lines simulating 
the lead lines are painted on the back of the easel with 
showcard color; this is done flat on a table with a tracing 
of the cartoon taped under the plate glass as a guide. 

With an astonishing variety of color to choose from, the 
handblown glass is selected and the pieces are cut to the 
exact shape of their paper patterns with a steel-wheeled 
glass cutter that has a ball on the end of the handle. The 
cutter is correctly, if unconventionally, held in the fist. 
thumb pressing down on the ball, wheel moving forward— 
with the wheel and the line to be cut always in view. Two 
special pliers are available for breaking off excess glass and 
for nibbling away small protuberances; the edges of freshly 
cut pieces are lightly filed down for safety. Flashed glass, 
which is a thin layer of colored glass fused to a thicker 
supporting layer of white glass, breaks properly only when 
cut on the white side; since it is preferable to have the white 
side on the outside of the window to protect the colored 
side from the eroding effect of the weather, the pattern is 
reversed when flashed glass is cut. 

When the counterpoint of colors, textures and varying 
luminosity has been entirely composed on the easel, the glass 
is ready for any painting that is to modify and enrich it. 
The glass paint is like a black or brown ceramic glaze and 
can produce either opaque lines or translucent matts—tones 

that reduce and control the colors’ native brilliance; un- 
fortunately, this paint can be extremely difficult to work. 
The paint powder is finely ground with water and a little 
gum arabic, sugar or honey; diluted acetic acid or spar 
varnish thinned with turpentine can also be used as vehicles 
for painting lines. These lines are painted with the glass held 
flat, perhaps on the easel lighted from beneath or on a light- 
table with the cartoon beneath as a guide. The lines are 
permanently fused into the glass by being heated to a glossy 
surface, at about 1200° F., in a gas or ceramic kiln. 

Although a careful hand can lay a matt—a wash of paint 
ground in water—over unfired lines, most matts are put on 
after a first firing. Matting is done with the easel up in 
natural light; the paint is applied with a broad (half-inch 
or more), soft brush and can be brushed flat with a broad 
dry badger with long hairs. When dry it can be scratched 
off with a wire brush or a stylus to produce glows or 
sparkles, or it can be partially rubbed away with the fingers 
and with soft or bristle brushes. Great varlety of effect can 
be achieved, though care should be taken to aveid the paint’s 
looking like dirt or like an affected imitation of the patine 
common to medieval glass. Because matt paint fires lighter 
than when applied, pieces sometimes must be repainted and 
refired. Most glass can be fired repeatedly without change: 
but the colors and types of glass vary in hardness and must 
be arranged on the plaster-covered kiln trays according to 
the varying heats in the different parts of the kiln. 
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Four steps in the making of a stained glass 
window: cutting the glass, leading, 
soldering, applying a waterproofing cement. 


After a slow cooling to insure perfect annealing, the glass 
is assembled between the leads. With a tracing of the car- 
toon tacked to a wooden table as a guide, the construction 
of each panel begins at one corner. The two edge leads 
forming the corner are held firmly in place against nails; 
or if the edges are straight lines. a thin stick, such as a 
yardstick, is inserted in the outside channel of the edge 
lead and nailed in place, forming a rigid support against 
the thrusts that are frequently required to make the lead 
accommodate the glass exactly, If the window is to be set 
in stone, a special “stone” lead, with a much deeper channel 
on its outer edge, is used. 

A panel is built up by adding the pieces of glass in- 
dividually and surrounding them with strips of lead in much 
the same way that bricks and mortar are united in a wall. 
The leads are flexible, easily bent into curves and shaped 
exactly to the contour of each piece; they are soft enough 
to be cut with a sharp knife. Of the main types of lead. 
with flat or round exposed surfaces, the flat is easier to 
handle but the round more durable, producing a smoother, 
less wrinkled finish. A choice of leads from 4” to 144” 
wide permits a variation in the width of lead lines which can 
be employed interestingly in a window near eye-level; at a 
distance, the halation of light and color devours any subtlety 
in the selection of leads. 

With the finished panel held in place on a table between 
nails, all the intersections are smoothly and strongly soldered 
on both sides of the panel with 50% or 60% tin-content 
solid ribbon solder, using stearic or oleic acid flux. Then the 
leaded panel, which must be handled carefully and stored 
standing upright to avoid bending, is made waterproof by 
forcing a thin elastic putty into all the crevices between the 
lead and glass with a scrubbing brush. The excess is 
cleaned off and the putty remaining in the leads is super- 
ficially dried by scrubbing the panel with a dry brush and 
Portland cement or plaster of Paris. After cleaning, and the 
soldering on of wires to be twisted around the iron bars- 
or of wire loops by which the panel can be suspended if it 
is simply to be hung in a window—the panels are ready for 
installation. Holes are cut for the bars in the window frame 
which, if of stone or unpainted wood, is given a coat of 
clear shellac; both bars and glass are set in a bed of glaz- 
ing compound or putty, beveled to shed rain and painted 
wherever exposed. (Recommended reading is the fine text- 
book, “Stained Glass Work,” by C. W. Whall, Pitman.) 

Only when a window takes its place as part of the build- 
ing can it be appraised; vital elements that seldom can be 
judged in the studio include the overall unity of the color 
composition, the relation of the scale to the building and to 
the distance from the eye, and even the intensity of the 
color in its final light. The glass artist must rely more on 
his experience and knowledge of light than on what he sees 
in the studio as he strives for monumental effects of scale 
and radiance, Such effects are infinite in their variety and 
open to endless study and exploration. Stained glass re- 
mains a contest between the elements of light and dark. 
between the blacks of bars and leads, the mysterious clarity 
of unpainted glass, the quieter modulations of matted areas 
with their subtle sparks and blooms, and the bold calligraphy 
of painted black pattern. Experiment and individuality will 
revitalize this art of light a thousand years old, yet waiting 
to flower again in unimagined brilliance. 
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by Dorothy H. Gleason 


Free-form design 
for enamel 


The ancient art of enameling copper is in the midst of a 
revival, Current interest in this medium has stimulated both 
amateur and professional craftsmen to create fluid shapes 
in metal and to decorate them with modern designs in vivid 
colors. Even a beginner finds it easy to make distinctive 
bowls, plates, trays and original costume jewelry in a short 
time with relatively simple equipment. So varied are the 
possibilities of color combination, textural effect and shape 
in enameling copper that no two pieces need turn out alike. 

One of the outstanding enamelists of the Midwest, Helen 
Worral, is now head of the art department of the public 
school of Reading, Ohio, and instructor in enameling and 
jewelry-making at the Cincinnati Art Museum. Miss Worral, 
whose work has been exhibited throughout the country, 
stresses the principles of good design and tells her classes 
that “an enameled piece is no better than its design.” Her 
students work out their designs in color on paper before ap- 
plying any enamels to the metal. They prefer modern, free- 


form shapes which are fluid variations of shapes like the 
triangle, the rectangle and the circle. Here is the method 
they pursue. 

To make a form in metal, cut out a paper pattern and 
draw around it on a piece of 18-gauge sheet copper. Use 
tin snips or metal shears to cut out the copper form; file 
the edges. To make the metal more pliable for shaping. 
anneal the piece in a hot kiln for a minute, or heat it dull 
red with a blow torch, then cool it quickly by plunging it 
into cold water. 

Curve the shape by hammering the flat surface on an 
anvil, or by pounding it in a wooden mold or a bag of sand. 
Use a leather mallet to avoid scratches. The copper hardens 
as you pound, so anneal it several times as you work. In 
using an anvil, the hammering is done on the back, begin- 
ning at the edges. 

When the form is completely shaped, clean the surface 
with a solution of nitric acid until the copper is a pinkish 
color. The solution should be one part acid to three parts 
water—and remember to add the acid to the water (not the 
water to the acid) when making the solution. Use a pair of 
tongs or a clip clothes pin to hold the piece so that the acid 
does not touch your hands. Then rinse the piece in clear 
water and polish it with number 00 steel wool. It is im- 
portant to have the surface thoroughly clean before applying 
the first coat of enamel. Wash the copper with liquid de- 
tergent to remove oily fingerprints and bits of steel wool. 
Dry carefully with a paper towel, and the piece is ready for 
the first layer of color. 

Enamels are usually purchased in powdered form (ground 
to 80-mesh) and are either transparent or opaque. The 


Making a free-form enamel dish: (1) shape 
the copper by pounding it on an anvil ; (2) clean 
surface in solution of nitric acid 

until copper is pink; (3) sift enamel on to 
piece in light layer; (4) spray 

enamel with solution of gum tragacanth 
before adding second coat of enamel; (5) fire 
in an electric kiln when enamel is dry; 

(6) place paper towel stencil over fired layer 
before applying next color; 

(7) remove paper stencil before refiring. 
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powder is sifted on to the copper and fired in a kiln for 
several minutes to fuse the color to the metal in high luster. 

The powdered enamel will not slide off the metal if the 
metal is first covered with gum tragacanth. Make a solu- 
tion using one teaspoon of the gum tragacanth (it may be 
purchased at any drug store) te one quart of water. If you 
moisten the gum with a small quantity of wood alcohol be- 
fore mixing it with the water, it will dissolve readily. Use 
an atomizer to spray the gum solution on to the clean copper 
surface. Then hold the piece over a paper towel and sift 
on the first layer of enamel, (A small jar with a piece of 
nylon stocking over the mouth makes a good sifter.) When 
the surface is completely covered, spray again with the gum 
and add a second sifting of the same color so that no copper 
shows through. Set the piece aside to dry, and it is ready 
for the first firing. 

Enamels are fired at 1500° for about three minutes in an 
electric kiln. There are several inexpensive kilns on the 
market that are adequate for small pieces such as pins and 
earrings. For larger work, the firing chamber of the kiln 
should measure approximately 84” wide, 9” deep and 54” 
high. The piece to be fired is placed on a metal rack made 
of sheet steel or nichrome, about 4” by 5”, with the ends 
bent down for legs. 

Be sure that the first coat of powdered enamel is thor- 
oughly dry before firing so that no pits or bubbles form in 
the finished surface. A good test for dryness is to place the 
piece in the kiln for three seconds and remove it. If no 
steam is visible, it is ready for firing. 

Now load the rack holding the copper form into the kiln, 
preheated to 1500°, using a long-handled pancake turner 


or firing tongs, and fire for about three minutes, When the 
enamel melts and fuses to the copper, it appears to be a dull 
red with a glassy surface. Some enamels fire in less time 
than three minutes, so look inside the kiln occasionally to 
see how the work is progressing. When the firing is com- 
plete, remove the piece to an asbestos mat to cool gradually. 
Black fire scale forms on any part of the copper that is not 
covered with enamel and must be cleaned off with the nitric 
acid solution before refiring. 

The second color design may be applied by using a stencil 
cut from a paper towel. Dampen the stencil with water and 
place it on the previously fired surface. Spray the gum 
tragacanth on to all the areas to be covered with enamel and 
sift on the second layer of color. Lift off the paper stencil, 
let the design dry, and fire again. For a third application 
of enamel, you may use another stencil or draw fine lines 
with a small brush dipped in squeegee oil. Sift the enamel 
on the oil and shake off the excess powder. Then, with an- 
other brush, take off any enamel dust that adheres to places 
outside the lines and refire. 

Designs may be made without the use of stencils by the 
sgraffito method. To do this, sift a color on to a previously 
fired layer. Then draw a design in the second coat with a 
toothpick. When fired again, the first color will show through 
where the pattern is drawn. Another interesting effect may 
be obtained by sifting a layer of a transparent color over an 
opaque coating and firing the two colors at the same time. 
The undercoat of opaque enamel will bubble through the 
transparent enamel in a dotted design. 

If you want to enamel the back of a piece, it is best to 
do that before beginning on the top. Leave a small, circular 
section of plain copper on the back, so that there will be a 
place to set the piece on a ceramic trivet while firing the top 
side. If you wish to leave the back in natural copper, to keep it 
bright coat it with clear lacquer after the last firing. 

After firing a symmetrical form such as a round bowl, 
place a weight on the back of the piece while it is still very 
hot to keep it from warping. (An old fashioned flat iron 
makes a good weight.) Overfiring causes a form to relax, 
and the enamels may collect in a heavy layer at the lowest 
point or burn out, Underfiring gives a dull, uneven finish; 
usually this can be corrected by reheating. 

Opaque enamels will cover any other color if you want 
to make a fresh start. A mixture of two colors will not make 
a new shade as might be expected. For instance, blue and 
yellow mixed together will not make green, but will give 
the effect of tiny blue and yellow specks on the surface. 
The transparent colors. have high luster and depth when 
fired; several thin layers work out better than one heavy 
coating. Enamels in lump form or in glass-like strings may 
be used to add interest to the design. Make test pieces 
on copper scraps to see how the various colors look when 
they are fired, The range of effects is inexhaustible, and one 
finished piece is sure to lead you to another. 
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ENAMEL-ON-COPPER 
CATALOG 
BRINGS YOU MORE FUN & PROFIT 


The Copper Shop's FREE catalog gives 
processes and techniques for exciting 
creative results. Even beginners can 
ae professional results on the very 
rst piece with our low cost supplies 
and kits! 

The cataleg lists hundreds of exclusive, 
imaginative items for your own use or 
for resale at many times the cost of 
materials. NO METAL WORKING or 
SOLDERING NEEDED! Items shown are 
ready for decorating and firing. In- 
cluded are: 

BRACELET KITS — EARRINGS — 
PENDANTS — DISHES — CUFF 
LINKS — KILNS — TOOLS — 
SUPPLIES 

FINE SILVER AND STERLING 
SILVER 


The Copper Shop is famous for out- 
standing enameling ideas. Send for 
your copy of our new catalog TODAY! 


THE COPPER SHOP 


A Division of Iimmerman & Sons 


1812 East 13th Street Dept. 62 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Craftsman’ s 


BOOKS 


BEGINNERS in HANDWEAVING 
You con teach yourself to weove, with the help of the 
NEW BEGINNERS HOME STUDY COURSE 
for 2 and 4 horness weaving from 
Mrs. Harriet Tidball, Director 
THE SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD, Kelseyville, California 


MEXICAN POPULAR ARTS TODAY 


BY RICHARD GROVE 
A sixty poge monograph profusely illustrated . . . «@ survey of con- 
temporory crafts especiaily useful to the Mexican traveler 
Published by THE TAYLOR MUSEUM, COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS 
CENTER, 30 West Dole Street, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Copies will be mailed .. . $1.50 


TRADE SECRETS 


OF PROFESSIONAL CRAFTWORKERS 


These inexpensive workbooks give latest techniques of successful craftsmen for 


turning out professional-quality products. All are lavishly illustrated. Sources 

of supply are given where possible. Clearly written—ideal for beginners as 

well as advanced workers 

YoU CAN MAK YOUR OWN GLOVES by Hummel. 79 magazine-<ize 
pases. Over 150 Paper, $1.00 

UPHOLSTERING by Christopher. 128 pp. 65 il. Paper, $.65 

‘OTTERY by Fieldhouse. 104 pp. 25 il. Paper, $.65 

BASKETRY by Christopher, 128 pp. 115 i. Paper, $.65 

BASIC’ HOOKBINDING by Lewis, 155 pp. 127 Cloth, $1.75 

BOOK OF SIGNS by Koch. Mediewal decorative motif. readily adapted to 

__ modern craftwork. 164 pp. 495 Ul. Paper, $1.00 

DESIGNS AND DEVICES by Hornung. 1896 basic designs, classified for 
intent reference. Ind ed. 240 pp. Paper, $1.90 

a te order: Send remittance to Dover Pub.. Dept. 40, 920 roadway, New 

ork 10. N. Y. Add Ife per title to cover cost of tran rtat hy 

ove mt 
(ling. Books returnable in 10 days for full cash refund a. 
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Ceramics of the Roman Empire 


Roman Porrery by R. J. Charleston, published by Pitman, 
price $8.50. This book, which deals with tableware to the ex- 
clusion of lamps, figurines, tiles, bricks, architectural terra- 
cottas, amphorae and other ceramic categories, is apparently 
intended to “be valuable to many local archeologists as well 
as to connoisseurs.” Its purpose is, for the first time in 50 
years, to round up the whole field in 39 pages of description 
and discussion and with 100 plates of illustration, of which 
four are in color, and incidentally to show that the pottery 
traditions of the Roman Empire are “not less artistic” than 
the Greek and are, besides, far more varied. This worthy 
enterprise is conservatively described as “no light task.” 

It would be easy for a “strongly entrenched specialist” to 
point out flaws and omissions in the text, plates and bibliog- 
raphy, but this is not the place for that. Be it merely said in 
general terms that 39 pages is insufficient for minimum 
adequate treatment of the title, and that the compulsion to 
compress frequently prevents the author from saying some- 
thing worthwhile just as he seems on the point of doing so. 
Be it also noted that specialists—strongly entrenched or other- 
wise—like bibliographical footnotes, not merely a list of 
titles at the volume’s end. 

Actually, the author has made a number of interesting and 
quotable observations growing from his broad view of the 
subject; some of them will undoubtedly become a part of the 
literature. He has also contributed some helpfully descrip- 
tive terms to the vocabulary of archeological ceramics, re- 
placing inaccurate or clumsy phrases now in use. His esthetic 
estimates of Roman imperial ceramics are suggestive and 
would have been more convincing if worked out at greater 
length. And, as implied, his illustrations are unique in quan- 
tity and quality. These include many vases never before 
photographed, generally in perfect condition, from many 
parts of the Empire. While they fall far short of illustrating 
all the wares to which he alludes, or might have alluded, in 
the text, they nevertheless comprise the most comprehensive 
and profuse picture-book of Roman pottery available, and 
doubtless they also will be freely referred to in the footnotes 
of others. 

As a temporary conspectus of Roman potiery, satisfactory 
enough for certain purposes and certain readers, Mr. Charles- 
ton’s book is welcome and useful, but the solid work that 
authoritatively tells the specialist what he wants to know 
about the whole field still remains to be compiled. 

As usual with books printed in England and published 
simultaneously there and here, the American price is im- 
morally high.—Howarp Comrort 


Textiles of Ancient Peru 

Tue Textme Museum, Catarocur Ratsonne: Paracas 
Faprics Nazca Neeptework, Century B.C.—3rp 
Century A.D. by Junius Bird, technical analysis by Louisa 
Bellinger, published by the National Publishing Company, 
Washington, price $18. The ever-increasing number of 
Peruvian enthusiasts in general, as well as scholars, textile- 
historians and specialists, craftsmen and designers of all 
sorts, painters, collectors and curators, will be delighted 
with this handsome first volume of a proposed series of cata- 
logues raisonnés on the Peruvian collections of the Textile 
Museum in Washington. Like previous Textile Museum 
catalogues on other parts of its collection, this is an ex- 
haustive and well-worked-out presentation covering every 


aspect—historic, stylistic, technical—of the museum's 90- 
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odd pieces from this important early south coast site, and 
a few pieces of related Nazca needlework. The vast amount 
of detail has been carefully organized, often with the help 
of excellent diagrams and charts, to make it as accessible 
as possible. 

The introduction by Dr. Bird, associate curator of 
archeology at the American Museum of Natural History, 
gives a survey of coastal Peruvian prehistory until the 
coming of the Spaniards in the 1530's. Against this back- 
ground, Paracas is treated in a detailed discussion, including 
the probable source of the name, the exact geographical 
location and a summary of present-day thought on the chron- 
ological place of this culture in the history of Peru. A final, 
very interesting section of the introduction deals with the 
material culture of the Paracas Necropolis civilization. The 
importance of archeology in all this is enhanced by the fact 
that there were no written records in Peru until the Spanish 
Conquest. 

The catalogue proper opens with a page defining terms 
and symbols used, and in its first chapter deals with the 
Textile Museum’s Paracas costume in fascinating and stag- 
gering detail. Every section has an excellent, informative 
introductory text and a detailed cataloguing for each item 
of clothing, covering even the method of spinning and plying 
the yarns. The first section, on mantles, has clear color- 
distribution charts for the most important pieces. A chapter 
of particular interest to textile craftsmen, Paracas Necropolis 
Design and the Influence of Structural Techniques, is also 
illustrated by a large number of carefully catalogued pieces. 

A brilliant, almost unbelievably detailed chapter on Tech- 
nical Analysis by Miss Bellinger, curator analyst of the 
Textile Museum, deals with fibers and dyes used; she makes 
some interesting comparisons with those of the early Near 
East (roughly contemporary) and gives an explanation, en- 
hanced by clear stitch diagrams, of the technical charts at 
the end of the chapter. 

The book contains a vast amount of material, clearly 
presented so that various kinds of specialists may explore it 
according to their needs. It is well indexed and has a long, 
annotated bibliography. As a whole, it surely justifies Mr. 
George Hewitt Myer’s hopes, stated in his modest preface, 
for its importance as “one more stone brought to be used in 
the reconstruction of a forgotten past.” The magnificent 
group of plates at the end of the book contains black and 
white illustrations of every piece in the collection and 14 
superb color plates giving details of 22 pieces. These, even 
more than the text, convey the mysterious, sinister beauty of 
the pieces themselves.—JEAN MAILey 


Art in the Printer's Craft 


PRINTING AS AN Art by Ray Nash, published for the Society 
of Printers by the Harvard University Press, price $6. The 
purpose of the Society of Printers of Boston, as written in 
their constitution in 1905, was to determine and advance the 
ideals and standards of printing. They determined that print- 
ing could be an art, not just a craft. In this aptly titled com- 
pilation of the Society's achievements, the 64-page illustrated 
section bears testimony that printing can occasionally reach 
the high level of art. This is not surprising, considering the 
fact that the Society lists among its members the most illus- 
trious names in 20th-century American printing, such as 
D. B. Updike. Bruce Rogers, Carl Rollins, W. A. Dwiggins 
and Rudolph Ruzicka. 

To collectors and students of printing generally there is 
much interest in the records and history of the Society since 
1905, but the finest part of the book is Part 1, “The Ap- 
proach to Printing as an Art.” This is a superb survey of the 
aspirations and mechanizations of American printing since 
Benjamin Franklin, and the effects of one upon the other.— 
P. J. Conkwricut. 


Ornament of the Italian Renaissance 


Ear_y FLorentine Designers AND ENcGRAveRs by John Gold- 
smith Phillips, published by the Harvard University Press, 
price $12.50. This book is written primarily for the scholar 
and art historian on one of the most obscure and controver- 
sial of subjects—Florentine nielli (engraved silversmith’s 
work) and the beginnings of printmaking in Florence dur- 
ing the 15th century. The author plays fast and loose with 
his subject, reviving an old and rather discredited theory 
regarding the authorship of the Florentine Picture Chronicle 
and building up a neat chronology and corpus of attributions 
which may or may not find acceptance among scholars. 

Rather than attempt to weigh the intricacies of his argu- 
ment here, it would be more appropriate to discover what 
value this book has for the designer and craftsman of today. 
It is indeed a sumptuous publication, and the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press has spared no expense in the letterpress and 
the production of 112 large pages of collotype illustrations. 
Thus the craftsman may find some inspiration in the pic- 
tures, aside from the text, as examples of Italian Renaissance 
ornament. The question remains to what extent these par- 
ticular illustrations, chiefly religious in subject matter and 
selected for historical rather than for design value, will pro- 
vide nourishment and stimulus for the taste of our time.— 
Car ZiGROSSER 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


‘Tue Enpurine Art or Japan by Langdon Warner, published 


by Harvard University Press, price $6.50. A lover and stu- 
dent of Japan, Langdon Warner has written a book on her 
art and culture which is, in effect, a billet doux—warm, brief, 
charming, and with no display of the scholarship its author 
commands. Mr. Warner devotes six chapters to an informal 
survey of the history, religion, culture and personalities of 
Japan to the middle of the 18th century, and concludes with 
three chapters on folk art, Japanese brushwork, and the 
relation between Zen Buddhism, the art of gardens and the 
tea ceremony. The volume is beautifully illustrated with 62 
pages of plates. 


Tue Watpron PHoentx Becknap, Jr. COLLECTION OF Por- 
TRAITS AND SiLver, edited by J. M. Phillips, B. N. Parker 
and K. C. Buhler, published by Harvard University Press, 
price $7.50, This handsome volume, published for The New- 
York Historical Society, is primarily a catalogue of a collec- 
tion of works from the Colonial, Revolutionary and Federal 
periods, bequeathed to the Society in 1949, Pictured here is 
silver by Thauvet Besly, Philip Dally, Nicholas Bogert and 
others, and portraits by Trumball, Inman, Durand and a host 
of unknown early American painters, 


Cuats on Copper Brass by F. W. Burgess, pub- 
lished by A. A. Wyn, Inc., price $3. This wide-ranging, in- 
formative volume deals in that inexhaustible variety of 
objects of art and use, made of copper, brass and bronze 
from prehistoric times to the recent past. Though the empha- 
sis is on European production, there are chapters on Oriental 
and African work. The volume contains 46 pages of plates. 


STAFFORDSHIRE CHIMNEY ORNAMENTS by Reginald G. Hag- 
gar, published by Pitman, price $8.50, The popular and col- 
orful ceramic figures from 18th- and 19th-century Stafford- 
shire are treated in this first serious monograph on the 
subject in 20 years. Appendices contain details of figure 
bases, potters’ marks and other essential information; there 
are 64 pages of half-tone plates and five plates in color. 


Firty Years or Danisn Sitver in the Georg Jensen Tradi- 
tion, published by Georg Jensen, Inc., Fifth Avenue, New 
York, price $1.50. In conjunction with an exhibition of 
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NEW ARRIVALS!! 


32278: MADAGASCAR BLISTER PEARLS—fresh water pearls used in 
me jewelry since medieval times ; swirling, rococo, tear-drop shape, 
flat back, cabochon top. %& to | ” long. Incredible bargain. 3 for $1.00 
280. DENARIUS CARACALLA ancient Roman silver coin (211 
217 A.D.). Handminted, weighty, empgees s head and allegorical fig 
ure, Authenticity guaranteed. %4” diam. Condition excellent. Handsome, 
curious, Make unique cuff links, earring, rings, $4.00 each ; 2 for $5.00 
2279: GIANT PORCUPINE QUILLS (Africa)—9 to 12”, tapered, 
stron, unlimited 1.00 doz. 

NAUTCH ANCE RS ANKLE BELLS—very curious, crudely cast brass 
bells from sedi a. Vy” diam. Fasten to bracelets and earrings for tinkling 


and fascinating effects $1.00 per doz 


; Did you read about Sam Kramer's wonderful stones and ma- ; 


terials in the Saturday Evening Post (June 18th issue)? 


sty 
Everybody, YES EVERYBODY!!! 
=tverybedy can make fascinating and valuable 
Ne soldering, no extra tools 
no skill or experience needed! Be- 
anywhere 


making possibilities. 

Send for your own jewelry kit today! Give kits to 

croft and hobby minded friends, shutins, service men, youngsters 
or oldsters, everybody! 
BEGINNERS CAGED-GEM JEWELRY KIT 21A—now contains 2 prs 
of fine imported jewelers pliers (1 for bending, 1 for cutting); 3 
genuine, glittering rough semi-precious gems; 5 ft. silver wire; i, 
ft. chain, clasps and earring attachments, all sterling. Everything 
needed for a pendant & earrings, with some left over for other 
projects. Complete snstrections included. Entire kit (the greatest 
bargain you ever saw) only 


KIT #1—everything above extra caging wire, heavier silver 
wire, a variety of additional stones, silver chain and earring attach- 
ments, $10.00 complete 
SRACELEY KIT 1-8—<ontains 6 glittering rough gems: aquamarine, 
citrine, amethyst, precious topaz, etc., plus 5 ft. caging wire and heavy, 
handsome bracelet chain and clasp, all sterling. Entire kit $5.00 

GEM CAGING NEEDS 
# 2S: STERLING WIRE—soft, malleabic 20 ga. 5 ft. for $1.00. 
#263: ROSE QUARTZ ROUGH—finest deep rose; gemmy, glitiering 
144" pieces, $1.35 ea.; smaller for earrings, rings, etc., 35¢ ea. 
GLITTERING AQUAMARINE — lovely blue-green roughs, 42 to 44”, for 
earrings, bracelet charms, etc. $1.00 ea 


ALL ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY. NO WAITING! | 
#266: TURQUOISE NUGGETS— intense and blue Fentastc 


shapes, matrix, brilliant lustre. 4” plus—85< ; about 
Ni: PRECIOUS NACRE NUGGETS—pcariv. convoluted ; ining and 
shimmering. Center hole to string, mount. ¥2 to 1” mixed. $1.00 doz. 


We poy postege and taxes. Your order is your complete cost. 


CURIOSA 

#267: IVORY SKULLS—primitive, and abstract, like african fetish 
comme Hand-carved mellow ivory. Full face skull, flat back, easy to 

sew or wire. x 4%” only 65¢ ea. ; slightly smaller, 2 for $1.00. 
OPALESCENT NACRE— [ike it tishes spectacular purples, 
blues and reds. Oval cabochon, x 75¢ each 

PRECIOUS NATURAL MATERIALS 
Wi: RARE EXOTIC WOODS—congo chony, coco bolo, rosewood, ! 
num vitae, goromundel macassar ny. For jewelry, small crafts and 
carving. Colorful asstd. lot slabs and pieces up to 3 x 6”. Each piece 
clearly identified. | Ib. $1.75; 2 Ibs. $3.00; 5 Ibs. $7.50. 
#228: ELEPHANT IVORY — sound and seasoned. Pieces, rods and 
chunks from 1” to 6” for jewelry and crafts. Fascinating material! 
Mixed lot over 1 Ib. $4.50; ¥% Ib. lot $1.75. 
Hi: APRICAN BUFFALO HORN—casily cut and rubbed to silky, trans- 
lucent lustre. Asstd. tips and pieces. $1.25 doz. 
#271: STAG HORN “CROWNS” truncated branches rise to 4” 
from solid base. Slices readily into dozens of free forms, cabochons, 
buttons, etc. Carves and polishes magnificently. Truly exotic! $1.50 ea. 
SPECIAL NATURAL MATERIALS KIT—for fun and ex rumenting ; 1 Ib. 
precious woods, | stag crown, Yq Ib. ivory. doz buffalo pieces, 2 por- 
quills, entire lot $5.00 


wits orders of $6.60 oF more, you got free... 
3 profusely illustrated articles on jewelry-making and gems. 


#273: MATURAL BONE BEADS—curious and crude; round cabochons, 
flat back. Center hole for hanging. %” diam. 75<¢ doz. 

274: SAME INTRIGUING 80 BEADS exquisite colors; cinnabar 
red, Lapis-lazuli blue, malachite green, persimmon orange. 85¢ doz. 
SEMI-PRECIOUS BARGAINS AND FINDINGS 
#282: INDIAN GARNETS—rich deep red, the carbuncles of legend. 
Soft-contoured free forms, no two slike. You'll enjoy an assortment. 

4 for $3.00, 6 for $5.00 

3272: HELIOTROPE OBLONGS—red flecks on green, %x%", $1.00 ea. 
#240: CHINESE TURQUOISE—round high domed cabochons of in 
tense chinese blue. 44” diam. (oval too) only a few left, $1.00 ea. 
MIi?: CUPF-LINK BACKS —heavy sterling silver, swivel type, the best. 
Hard, soft soldering. Handmade look. $1.00 per doz. prs. $10.50. 
THE CLASP —practical spring (alligator) type sterling, 1%” 
long x Ye" wide Mount your own design. $1.50 each 


“THESE ITEMS MAY NOT BE REPEATED, SO ORDER TODAY! 
Your money back if net highly delighted. Newest folder free. | 


Dept. H., 29 W. Sth Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Jensen silver being circulated by the Smithsonian Institution. 
Jensen has published this handsome, profusely illustrated 
catalogue. It contains three interesting articles by Edgar 
Kaufmann, Jr., Erik Lassen and Chr. Ditlev Reventlow. There 
are illustrations of work by Jensen, Johan Rohde and Harald 
Nielsen, and of distinguished recent work by Magnus Stephen- 
sen, Sigvard Bernadotte and Hans Henricksen, among others. 


CaTaLocue oF VEHICLES oF THE Carniace House of the 
Suffolk Museum, Stony Brook, Long Island, with notes com- 
piled by Margaret V. Wall, price $1.50. The unusual Melville 
Collection of horse-drawn vehicles is presented in this hand- 
some booklet which has over a hundred reproductions of gigs. 
carts, carriages, wagons, coaches, sleds and commercial 
vehicles. 


Hanpcrarts FoR Profit by Agnes Baumann, pub- 
lished by Charles T. Branford Co., price $1.50. This useful 
pamphlet is a “directory for skilled craftsmen who have 
products to sell.” It contains a listing and description of 
shops which deal in handcrafts all across the country; in- 
cluded, too, are lists of exhibitions and fairs for craftsmen, 
handcraft magazines and sources of supply. 


ON TECHNIQUES 


Warercotor, GovacHe, Casein Paintinc by Adolf 
Dehn, published by Studio Publications, price $5.95. Here 
is a complete treatise, by one of our most skillful water- 
colorists, on the several techniques of painting which use 
water as a medium. Mr. Dehn discusses color, paper, brushes, 
and a whole variety of techniques and methods for achiev- 
ing a multitude of effects. The book contains notes by five 
other well-known artists, and is profusely illustrated with 
excellent plates, nine of them in full color. 


Pen ano Ink Drawinc by Frank Hoar, published by Studio- 
Crowell, price $5. Number 56 in the excellently published 
How To Do It Series, this volume contains a historical survey 
of pen and ink drawing followed by a discussion of materials, 
artistic questions, and the technical problems of drawing for 
reproduction. The volume is illustrated by works of 27 old 
masters and 38 contemporary draftsmen. 


Tue Fascination of Marguetry by Clifford Penny, pub- 
lished by D. Van Nostrand Co., price $2. Marquetry, or the 
making of designs by means of veneers of natural, differ- 
ently colored woods, is a decorative art which demands an 
exacting craftsmanship at the same time that it offers oppor- 
tunities for creative expression. This little book by the 
London Area Secretary of the Marquetry Society is an ex- 
cellent beginners’ guide and handbook of the technique, 
containing a full list of veneers used in marquetry, a discus- 
sion of tools and materials, and a description of all stages of 
work from designing to cutting, gluing and finishing. The 
book is concerned mainly with marquetry pictures, and con- 
tains patterns for five of the author's design. 


Creative Hanoicrart by Ira C. Madden, published by Good- 
heart-Willcox, price $3.75. This large volume is a course in 
elementary craftwork for elementary and junior high school 
students. Besides teaching shop practice, the use of tool as- 
sembly and finishing procedures, it offers a number of work 
projects for the young craftsman. 


How to po Woop Carvine by John L. Lacey, published by 
Arco Publishing Co., price $2. A step-by-step guide to carv- 
ing birds, dogs, horses and fish. The author’s bird models are 
on permanent display at the Audubon Society in New York. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Mary Lindheim’s carved bottle is 
in the U.S. ceramic display at Cannes. 


American Ceramics in an International Show 


The United States is one of the 41 countries participating in 
the Cannes Ceramics Festival which is current in the south- 
ern French resort town until August 1. Sixty-six pieces are 
being shown by some 40 American craftsmen among whom 
are Charles Lakofsky, Mary Lindheim, Franz and Margaret 
Wildenhain, Antonio Prieto, F. Carlton Ball, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Scheier, Hui Ka Kwong and Peter Voulkos. 

At the close of the Cannes show, the American exhibits 
will be circulated through western Europe by the Department 
of Information, Washington, D. C. The Cannes Ceramic Exhi- 
bition is being held in conjunction with the First World 
Congress of the International Academy of Ceramics. 


Kurt J. Matzdorf s coffee set in 
silver with ebony handles, 
shown at the University of lowa. 


Midwest Invites U. S. Crafts to Festival 


This year’s Summer Fine Arts Festival at the University of 
Iowa includes a craft exhibition titled “American Artists in 
Silver, Jewelry and Ceramics”. This invitational show, 
under the supervision of Professor A. Raoul Delmare, head 
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of crafts at the university, presents work by leading crafts- 
men from all over the country. The ceramic display, assem- 
bled by Glen Nelson, instructor in ceramics, includes a large 
selection of objects by Maija Grotell, J. T. Abernathy, 
Charles Lakofsky, F. Carlton Ball, Carl Paak and many 
others. Outstanding among the metal work is a coffee set in 
silver and ebony by Kurt J. Matzdorf. The exhibition con- 
tinues at the university in lowa City to August 10. 


Major Ceramic Show on Southern Circuit 


Eighty-five pieces from the Third Annual Ceramic Exhibi- 
tion, sponsored by the Ceramic League of Miami and orig- 
inating in the Lowe Gallery at the University of Miami, will 
be shown at the Birmingham (Ala.) Museum of Art from 
July 5 to 26. Later, these pieces will be circulated through 
museums in Georgia, South Carolina, Louisiana, Tennessee 
and Florida. Dates of all showings will be listed in the Crarr 
Horizons calendar. 

One of the most important ceramic exhibitions in the 
country, this year’s annual attracted 525 entries from 27 
states. Top prizes in ceramics were awarded to Cecil G. 
Strawn, Jr., Hui Ka Kwong and F. Carlton Ball. A first prize 
in ceramic sculpture was split between Ball and Barbara 
Ebersole. Helen Worral and Elsa Freund were awarded first 
prizes in enamels and jewelry, respectively. 


Toy from Banaras in a traveling show 
of India’s decorative arts. 


West U. S. to See Crafts of India 


The decorative arts of contemporary India will be the subject 
of an exhibition now being assembled for a two-year tour of 
Western museums. Material for this show, which will be cir- 
culated by the Western Association of Museum Directors 
after September, 1955, is being gathered at the Henry Gal- 
lery, University of Washington, Seattle, where it will be 
juried by a qualified committee of selection. 

Products to be shown were picked for their excellence of 
style and craftsmanship and include handloomed textiles, 
metal inlay work, embroidery, pottery, jewelry, rugs and 
wooden objects. Many of these come from rural areas of 
India and were chosen because of their authenticity and local 
color. Most of the exhibits are, or will be, available in spe- 
cialty shops throughout the country or from importers who 
maintain high standards in the selection of contemporary 
arts from international sources. 

The show, which is being assembled with the assistance of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Wyllis of Seattle, Washington, will be aug- 
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METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING: TEXTILES 


Professional courses for the Designer-Craftsman, the 


CERAMICS 


Designer-Technician with Industry, and the Crafts 
Teacher and Administrator. Two year A.A.S. and 
four year B.S. degrees; citations for study at the 


graduate level. For information please write to 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


65 Plymouth Ave. S., Rochester 8 N. Y. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Established 1876. Professionol training with Tuition and 
Travelling Scholarships ovoilable. and Teacher 
Troining degree courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 


Commercial Art. 


* CERAMICS 

* GRAPHIC ARTS 

JEWELRY 

* SILVERSMITHING 
Day and Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


‘ July 4th 13th, 1955 


offering: WEAVING, LEATHERCRAFT, CERAMICS, PHOTOGRAPHY, 
or . BALLET, MUSIC, WRITING, RADIO, ORAL FRENCH, INTERIOR 
DECORATION, PAINTING 
For Calendar Write: 
DIRECTOR, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


70 Fine Arts and Crafts courses for the serious student, the profes- 
sional and the amateur. Distinguished ‘faculty. New courses in 
Ceramics, Textile Design, codeut, Jewelry and 3 Dimensional 
Design. Morning, Afternoon, and Evening classes in Drawing, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Etching and Engraving, Ceramics, Enameling and 
Design. Approved for eligible veterans, P.L. 346. IWrite for Free 
Catalog 


SUMMER SESSION: 5th to August 26th. 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 38, N.Y. NEvins 8-4486 


CRAFTS IN MEXICO! 


« Summer and fal! courses in weoving, ceramics, silverwork, textiles, tin, | 


leatherwork, wood-carving Field trips to craft villages Re 
martably inexpensive living! Free illustrated prospectus 
tunity 


of fascinating 


INSTITUTO ALLENDE, Bex 11, Sen Miguel Allende, Guencivete, Mexico 


CRAFT STUDENTS 
| League of the YWCA-23rd Year 


Painting * Bookbinding * Enameling * Sculpture * 


Silversmithing * Jewelry * Ceramics * Metalwork * 


Weaving * Silk Screen * Cabinetmaking 
MEN, WOMEN, DAY, EVENING — CATALOG CH 


140 West 22nd St., N.Y.C. CH 3-5747 


EXHIBITIONS 


mented by photographs and by material on techniques and 
production methods. Additional information about this ex- 
hibition and the available bookings will be supplied by Mrs. 
J. Glen Liston, executive secretary, Western Association of 
Art Museum Directors, 1807 28th North. Seattle 2. Wash. 


AFA Circulating Shows, 1955-56 


The American Federation of Arts recently released its new 
catalogue of traveling exhibitions for the 1955-56 season. Of 
the 60 shows that will be available for rental during the 
forthcoming season, nine are in the field of design and crafts, 
and two of these will be new this season. 

To be launched in September, an exhibition titled “The 
Tastemakers” is based on a best-seller of the same title by 
Russell Lynes, and was assembled by the author in collabora- 
tion with Leslie Cheek, Jr., director of the Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts. This show is a study in the development of 
American taste. 

A second new circuit exhibition, Adventure in Glass, will 
be sent out by the AFA in January. Sponsored by Orrefors 
Glasbruk in Sweden, this display explores the physical char- 
acteristics of glass, demonstrates its utility and esthetic ap- 
peal, and finally shows it in combination with other mate- 
rials. A section of the show presents examples of glass, 
historic and contemporary, including a number of examples 
of Orrefors. 

A copy of the AFA 1955-56 catalogue and further infor- 
mation may be obtained fror. the American Federation of 
Arts, 1083 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Craftsman’s | 


PRODUCT NEWS 


colorful and permanent wall plaques, 


Address all inquiries on product news items to (department 
number), Crart Horizons, 601 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A metallic yarn, with striking properties which make it espe- 
cially practicable for tricot, quilting, sewing and embroidery, 
has been announced by the Metlon Corporation. This yarn, 
called Metlon-Mylar, is a lamination of polyester film and 
aluminum foil. It is non-tarnishing, exceptionally strong, and 
it resists far higher temperatures than ordinary metallic 
yarns in dyeing, finishing and laundering. At present it is 
available in gold and silver, in 1/64” and 1/32” widths. For 
further information write Dept. JA-1, Crart Horizons. 


A complete linoleum printing set that has everything you 
need to make a print from start to finish is offered by the 
X-acto. company. The kit contains an all-metal handle with 
a non-slip, vise-grip chuck, five sharp English-made cutters, 
nine pieces of battleship linoleum, a solid rubber roller for 
spreading ink on the linoleum, a wooden roller for printing, 
a tube of watercolor printers’ ink, a piece of laminated card- 
board on which to spread the ink, a packet of colored papers 
for printing and an instruction folder—all for $2.95. To 
order write Dept, JA-5, Crart Horizons. 


Exotic and domestic hardwoods, including Honduras and 
African mahogany, native oak and cherry, rosewood, lignum 
vitae and black ebony, are offered to carvers and craftsmen 
by the Monteath Company. The woods are available in blocks 
as small as 6” x 8” x 7” or in the log, and range in price 
from one cent to five cents a cubic inch. For a complete price 
list write to Dept. JA-4, Crart Horizons. 


A mosaic kit which contains everything you need to make 
hot plates, paper 
weights and trivets is available from Bon Bazar at $2.50. 


CRAFT HORIZONS 
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The kit contains a black wrought iron frame, a masonite 
square, a bag of glass mosaic tiles, half a pound of cement, 
adhesive and a square of cork. A catalogue containing com- 
plete instructions and a list of color combinations is obtain- 
able by writing to Dept. JA-6, Crarr Horizons. 


For weavers, rug-hookers, textile designers and decorators, an 
old material is offered in an attractive new form. Jute, a strong, 
durable and economical fiber with a distinctive sheen and 
texture, is now available in an oil-free yarn. Made in 16 colors 
including black, white and handsome shades of red, yellow, 
orange, blue and green, this 20-lb., 2-ply yarn called Juta- 
Cord comes in half-pound spools of 150 yards, $1 per spool. 
For samples write to Dept. J A-2, Crart Horizons. 


A simple loom that does not require warping, the Betty 
Swing Loom is available to craftsmen who wish to weave a 
variety of items in a maximum size of 18” x 26”. The loom is 
made of finished hardwood and plated hard steel pins. Bags, 
stoles, towels, tapestry, luncheon sets and other items may be 
woven, 12 threads to the inch, from a single page of simple 
instructions. For full information, write to Dept. JA-7, 
Crart Horizons. 


A metalcraft catalogue, called “Modern Ideas”, describes the 
J. C. Larson Company's line of metal (copper, iron and 
aluminum) in all weights for tooling, etching, molding and 
enameling. It illustrates kilns of all types, from beginners’ to 
professional models, and can be obtained without charge by 
writing to Dept. JA-8, Crarr Horizons, 


A magnetic saw miter has appeared which will interest home 
carpenters. Made of aluminum, it is light, accurate, durable 
and compact. When not in use, it may be carried in the 
pocket or left hanging on the saw blade. It adjusts easily to 
any angle and allows a true cut without any damage to the 
set of the teeth. Priced at $2.95. To order this Tru-Cut Mag- 
netic Miter, write Dept. JA-3, Crart Horizons. 
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HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 
Liberty Maine 


June 26 — August 27 
Nine weeks or three 3-week sessions 
Undergraduate — Graduate — Non-credit 


ANNI ALBERS, LILI BLUMENAU, JACK LENOR LARSEN, 
MARISKA KARASZ, JOHN MAY, SHEVIS, SVEA KLINE, 
WILLIAM BROWN, PHIL WARD 


Apply to Director for information 


Twenty-Sixth Annual Sessions 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


Penland, North Carolina 


No entrance or scholastic requirements. 
Instruction in a large number of different crafts, including Hand 
Weaving, Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, Pottery, Metalcrafts, 
Jewelry, Enameling, Silk Screen Printing, Leathercrafts, Chair 
Seating. 
Summer Sessions: June 6-25, June 27-July 16 
July 18-August 6, August 8-27 

Continuous Fall instruction from August 29 to November 19. 

Write the Registrar for full information. 


FIDALGO 


P.O. BOX 496 + ANACORTES ~- WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL 
OF ART 

WEAVING + PAINTING + CERAMICS 

METAL DESIGN + TEXTILE PRINTING + JEWELRY 


Courses for ady d student: ing, ceram- 
ics, metalsmithing, design, painting and sculp- 
ture, and for graduates in hitecture. Degrees 
offered: B.F.A., M.F.A., and M.Arch. Fall term 
opens Sept. 12; spring term, Jan. 30. 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 


CLOCK KIT 


. for installation in your own cabinet or 
» room panel. Available in a finish of 


i black, aluminum or brass. Comes com- 
plete with electrical movement, 4” 
* center disc, hands, dots, markers or 


numerals. Only %9.95. 
Write for descriptive literature 


Box No 16? 
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151 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
A DO-IT-YOURSELF 
‘ 


BIG NEW ILLUSTRATED 


LEATHERCRAFT 


EVERYTHING NEEDED 
BY CRAFTS CLASSES 
Save time and save money 
with LARSON, the ONE 
source for ALL of your 
leathercraft needs . . . from 
Beginners’ Kits requiring 
no experience or tools to 

fine tooling and carving 

leathers, accessories and 
tools for advanced students or hobbyists. De- 
pendable, guaranteed quality plus careful, accu- 
rate grading assure you of a uniform selection 
and consistently excellent results. Your order 
shipped same day received. Write NOW for 
big, NEW illustrated catalog and guide, show- 
ing complete stock of supplies and projects 
for Beginners and Advanced Leathercrafters. 
4. C. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 5101, Chicago 24, Ill. 


(Lr Are Proud of Our Customers wit a 


LES FADER PHILIP FIKE 
E. DANE PURDO R. VON NEUMANN 


whose work appeared in the last issue of Craft Horizons. 


As suppliers of 
STERLING SILVER, TOOLS, QUALITY FINDINGS, ENAMELS, 
and other craft supplies, it gives us a great deal of pleasure to 
see our materials transformed into useful works of art, and to 
be a part of the great revival of crafts in this country 
We have one of the largest stocks of silver for immediate 
delivery to schools and craftsmen in the country and our com- 
plete stock of related items enables us to serve all of your 
needs promptly (24 to 48 hours). Write for Price List 


R. HILL COMPANY 
35 West Grand River Detroit 26, Michigan 


CHARLES HARRIS CO. 
. . ceramic jewelry 
supplies 
Sampling Copper Shapes $1.00 
Sampling Jewelry Findings $1.00 


Literature upon request 
Cathedral Station, N. Y. 25, N. Y. 


Beautiful 

ALUMINUM 
TRAYS and 
COASTERS... 


It'll cost you nothing to 
read this booklet showing 
how easily and quickly you 
can create many lovely de- £ 
signs with Metal Goods 
Corporation's beautiful, 
brite, Mirror-finished METAL GOODS CORPCRATION 
aluminum circles and rec- 5235 Brown Ave., St. Lovis 12, Mo. 
tangles. It's bound to be interest - 

ing—-and may prove profitable. (tease type print) 

Mail the coupon now for your | Nome 

free copy of booklet and price list. 
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Craftsman’s 


Index | TOUR AND SHOP 


Craftsmen and others traveling about the country this sum- 
mer who wish to visit shops and headquarters of affiliates of 
the American Crajtsmen’s Educational Council will find the 
following open during July and August: 


Shops 


CALIFORNIA 
Craft Shops, San Carlos Street and elsewhere, Carmel. 
COLORADO 
New Dimensions, 1050 Wadsworth Street, Denver. 
Wildweed Workshop, 5050 West 46th Street, Denver. 
Eric Hellman, 217 Beakers Lane, Manitou. 
CONNECTICUT 
Brookfield Craft Center, Brookfield. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Southern Highland Craft Shop, YWCA, 17th & K, Washington. 
GEORGIA 
Kalmia Handicrafts, Rabun Gap Nacoochee School, Rabun Gap. 
American Craftsmen, Rising Fawn. 
Enotah Crafts, Maple Street, Young Harris. 
KENTUCKY 
Berea College Student Industries, US 25, Berea. 
Churchill Weavers, Weaver's Lane, Berea. 
Lena M. Elkin, US 25 South, Berea. 
Mrs. Arnold Kelley, RFD 2, Berea. 
Hindman Settlement School, Route 160, Hindman. 
MAINE 
The Kingdom, Montville. 
John May, Rockport. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Blockhouse of Boston, 175 Newbury Street, Boston. 
Society of Arts and Crafts, 145 Newbury Street, Boston. 
Women’s Educational & Industrial Union, 264 Boylston, Boston. 
Society of Cape Cod Craftsmen, Horseshoe Road, Centerville. 
Hampshire Hills Handicrafts, Inc., 41 Princeton St., Holyoke. 
Winhap Studio, Franklin Street, Melrose Highlands. 
Plymouth Pottery Guild, 42 Summer Street, Plymouth. 
Knitting Wheel, 12144 Bridge Street, Salem. 
Salem Harbor Gift Shop, Turner Street, Salem. 
Old Sturbridge Village, Sturbridge. 
Indian Trading Post, 52 Main Street, Wakefield. 
Craft Center, 40 Highland Street, Worcester. 
MICHIGAN 
Winter Work Shop, Bellaire. 
Arts and Crafts Exchange, Leland. 
MISSOURI 
Blind and Handicapped Craft Center, High Hill. 
Ozark Crafts Center, Springfield. 
Peoples Art Center, 3657 Grandel Square, St. Louis. 


“MONTANA 


The Pottery, Archie Bray Foundation, Helena. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Bristol Home Industries, Bristol. 
Sandwich Home Industries, Center Sandwich. 
Concord Arts and Crafts, 205 North Main Street, Concord. 
Franconia Craft Center, Franconia. 
Hancock Home Industries, Hancock. 
League of N. H. Arts and Crafts, 10 Lebanon Street, Hanover. 
Haverhill Home Industries, Haverhill. 
Keene Home Industries, 31 Central Square, Keene. 
Meredith Home Industries, Meredith. 
League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, New London. 
New London Arts & Crafts, New London Inn, New London. 
Conway Home Industries, North Conway. 
Rye Arts and Crafts, Rye. 
Sharon Arts Center, Sharon. 
Wolfeboro Home Industries, Wolfeboro. 

NEW YORK 
Tip Top Art-Craft Studio, 284 South Main Street, Liberty. 
America House, Ltd., 32 East 52nd Street, New York. 
Southern Highlanders, Rockefeller Center, New York. 
The Village Green, Woodstock. 
Woodstock Guild Shop, Woodstock. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Allanstand, 16 College Street, Asheville. 
Guild Crafts, 930 Tunnel Road, Asheville. 
Hobbicraft Supply Center, 8 College Park Place, Asheville. 
Parkway Craft Center, Cone Memorial Park, Blowing Rock. 
Watauga Handcrafts, US 221 and 421, Boone. 
John C. Campbell Folk School, US 64, Brasstown. 
Qualla Arts & Crafts Cooperative, US 441, Cherokee. 
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Cabin Weavers, Norton. 
Penland Weavers and Potters, School of Handicrafts, Penland. 
Warren Wilson College, Swannanoa. 
Valhalla Hand Weavers, Route 176, Tryon. 
TENNESSEE 

Arrowcraft Shop, US 441, Gatlinburg. 

Cove Handicrafters, Gatlinburg. 

Jane Glass Studio, Gatlinburg. 

Kear’s Broom Shop, Gatlinburg. 

Pigeon Forge Pottery, Gatlinburg. 

Pigeon Forge Pottery, US 441, Pigeon Forge. 

Pleasant Hill Community Crafts, Pleasant Hill. 

Pinnacle Handicrafts, Pittman Center Rural Sta., Sevierville. 
VIRGINIA 

Guild Craft Shop, Big Meadows Lodge, Luray. 

Guild Craft Shop, Skyland, Luray. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Blenko Glass Co., Inc., US 60, Milton. 
The Village Potter, 89 8th Avenue, St. Albans. 


Headquarters 


Textile Arts Guild, 964 West 19th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Haystack Mountain School of Crafts, Liberty, Maine. 
The Craft Center, 40 Highland Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Music and Arts College, 3801 West Pine St., St. Louis, Missouri. 
League of N. H. Arts & Crafts, 205 N. Main St., Concord, N. H. 
Old Town Arts & Crafts Guild, Cutchogue, Long Island, N. Y. 
Arts Cooperative Service, 340 Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Crafts Student's League, 206 East 77th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Hobbicraft School, 8 College Park Place, Asheville, N. C. 
Southern Highland Handicraft Guild, 930 Tunnel Rd., Asheville, 
North Carolina. 
Shelburne Craft School, Shelburne, Vermont. 


Craftsman’s 


COMPETITIONS 


National 

KENNEBUNK ANNUAL Exuisition, August 3-28. For all medi- 
ums, including crafis. Entry fee, $2 membership. Jury. 
Awards. Commission on sales: 20%. Entry blanks and entries 
due July 17. Write to Brick Store Museum, 117 Main Street, 
Kennebunk, Me. 


Regional 

Ithaca, New York: jor The York State Craftsmen members. 
Seconp AnNuaAL York State Crart Fair, August 18-20. For 
all crafts. Entry fee, $2 for objects not for sale. Jury. Com- 
mission on sales: 30%. Write to The York State Craftsmen, 
210 North Aurora Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Lincoln, Nebraska: for all handweavers who are legal resi- 
dents of Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Minnesota, 
Kentucky and Washington. 


An Exuisition or Contemporary HANDWEAVING, co-spon- 
sored by the Lincoln Weaver's Guild and the University of 
Nebraska Art Galleries, October 2-30. A total of four entries 
in handweaving may be divided among the following classi- 
fications: upholstery and drapery textiles; clothing textiles, 
including yardage for clothing and costume accessories; 
decorative and utilitarian textiles, including rugs, bed 
spreads, wall hangings, tapestry, room dividers, screens and 
table linen; experimental weaving, including both technical 
and esthetic experiments (entries must be at least 6” 
square). Entry fee, $3 payable to Lincoln Weaver's Guild. 
Jury. Cash award given in each classification and $100 pur- 
chase award. Entries due September 15. Write to Contem- 
porary Handweaving. University of Nebraska Art Galleries, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


W orcester, Massachusetts: for New England craftsmen. 


New Encrianp Crart Exnuisition, 1955, Worcester Art Mu- 
For objects recently made. 


Jury. Write Craft Center, 40 Highland St., Worcester, Mass. 


seum, October 15-November 27. 
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STERLING SILVER BALLS 


Hollow balis, seamless with one hole 


1/8” 2 for 15¢ $ .70 doz. 
3/16” 12¢ ea. 1.00 doz. 
1/4” 14¢ ea. 1.20 doz. 
5/16” 18¢ ea. 1.80 doz. 
3/8” 21¢ ea. 2.15 doz. 
7/16" 35¢ ea. 3.50 doz. 
1/2” 40¢ ea. 4.00 doz. 
9/16" 50¢ ea. 5.00 doz. 


We carry a full line of Jewelers Tools, Jewelry findings, Ster- 
ling sheet and wire, and Gem Cutting Equipment. 


R. & B. ART-CRAFT CO. 
11019 So. Vermont Ave. Los Angeles 44, Calif. 


one 


Handweaver 


& Craftsman 


the publication written for the specific needs and 


interests of the handweaver. 


read and enjoy it. 


Join the more than 8,000 who, every three months, 


1 yr. $4 2 yrs. $7.50 3 yrs. $10 5 yrs. $15 


Canadian postage 50¢, Pan American @ foreign $1 yr. extra. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, ORegon 9-2748 


small talk 


... about the big new 
CRAFTOOL Electric 
Variable Speed Pot- 
ter’s Wheel. It’s a fully 
equipped floor model 
... Sturdy, self-contain- 
ed and sensitive. All 
the latest features at 
$98.50 less motor. 
Want the details? Send 
for free Catalog CH. 


eee eee 
401 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


QUALITY KILN KITS $19.95 UP 
Easily Assembled at Home * for ENAMELING * PORCELAIN * 
CERAMICS * Plug into any 110-v. line * Safe, Efficient, 


Low Operating Cost 
Write for Descriptive Literature 


C. H. BUELL KILNS 
Bex 302, Royal Oak, Michigan + Tel. LINCOLN 2-4298 | 


MATERIALS AND 


A complete line of materials and equip 
POTTERS WHEELS + KILNS + CLAYS «+ GLAZES * TOOLS + B 


ENAMEL SUPPLIES—rew jow prices. Send for circular. 
Try ovr liquid underglazed colors. 
JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC., 62 HORATIO ST.,N. Y. 14 © (WA 4-6019) 


Fascinating feld for men and women. 
Excellent starting point for career 

cal basic training. Approved supervised method. 
ae tuition. Easy payments. Send for FREE 
24-page illustrated booklet, “Adventures in Interior 
Jesign & Decoration.”’ No obligation. 


an SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 1448 Chicage 14, Iilincis 
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REAL ITALIAN GLASS TESSERAE! 


Vastly superior to the ordinary ceramic variety 

, won't chip or stain . genuine italian 
aggregate of glass and marble. Available in 
sheets or kits. All Colors. Also, everything you 
need for MOSAIC HANDICRAFTS. We will gladly 
answer your questions 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Richard Grove, assistant curator at the Taylor Museum of 
the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, spent six years since 
the war studying in Mexico, Last summer he prepared 
a monograph, “Mexican Popular Arts Today.” and a show of 
the same name for the Taylor Museum . . . Dr. Daniel 
Rubin de la Borbolla, director of the Museo de Artes 


e Industrias Populares in Mexico City, is the author of a 


recent book on archeology and architecture . . . Donald 
Cordry, collector and field worker specializing in textiles, 
formerly associated with the Museum of the American 
Indian in New York and the Southwest Museum in Los 
Angeles, is currently living in Mexico . . . Doris Heydn, 
New York journalist who went to Mexico as a reporter- 
228 West 4th St. »hotographer in 1941 and remained there to live, is married 

MOSAIC CRAFT WA 48740 Manuel Alvarez Bravo, who supplied 
most of the illustrations for her article . . . Patricia Fent 

Send for Literature Ross, long a resident of Mexico, teaches at the National 
+7 University and the Mexican-American Cultural Institute, 


Fine Tools for Hand Weaving where she edits a new magazine, Caminante. She is the 


author of “Made in Mexico” as well as of other books and 
LOOMS - SHUTTLES many articles . .. Dorethy H. Gleason has had articles on 
“Speed-Warp" 


the crafts published in School Arts, Mechanix Illustrated and 
“Bob-O-Count" 


MAKE YOUR OWN! SEE YOUR OWN DESIGN COME TO LIFE! 
Stacking or end table; wrought iron frame: 1242” sq., 16” 
tall, $8.75 
End tabie, tray or wall plaque; wood frame: 17%” x 12”, 
$15.95; 24” x 14", $18.95 

|, Round coffee table; solid Brass ring: 20” diameter, $28.00; 
30” diameter, $35.00 
Shipped prepaid. shipping s C.0.D. 
Open 6 days a week to 10 P.M. 


The Puppetry Journal .. . Rowan and Irene LeCompte 
are stained glass craftsmen from Washington, D. C., whose 
work is represented all over the country ... Howard Com- 
fort, professor of Latin at Haverford College, has written 
articles on Roman ceramics for scholarly journals and 
publications .. . Jean Mailey is assistant keeper of textiles 
at the Cooper Union Museum in New York .. . P. J. Conk- 
wright has been book designer at Princeton University 
Press for the past 16 years . . . Carl Zigrosser is curator of 
prints and drawings at the Philadelphia Muscum of Art. 


The W.H.WADE LoomShop 
Rt. 3, Box 479, McLaughlin Rd., San Jose, California 


os —TURRITURE 
YOuRSEL? 


@ You can have distinctive contemporary furniture at o saving of 
50% or more . . . by bwilding or assembling it yourself with our 
metal iegs, frames ond parts . . . A postcard will bring you ful! 
details of this exceptional offer. 

WRITE FOR DESIGN BULLETIN 


PHILLIPS FURNITURE CO. 


2566 FON DU LAC EAST PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Tables bor IM WROUGHT-IRON 


CUSTOM-MADE FRAMES FOR 6x6 CERAMIC TILE, MOSAICS, 
ENAMELED TILE, ETC. MAKE YOUR OWN TABLES! 


write tedey for description and prices. 


Photo credits: bottom, page 17, by Marjorie Cordley Rouill- 
ion; lower two on page 26, lower left on pages 28 and 31, 
top and center on page 34 and lower left on page 36, by 
Oppi Untracht. The editor wishes to thank the following 
lenders of photos: the Taylor Museum of Colorado Springs; 
the Museo de Artes e Industrias Populares of Mexico City. 


Corrections: In the May-June issue, Richard F. Siebrecht’s 
ebony and silver crucifix on page 11 was incorrectly attrib- 
uted to Merle N. Boyer, and Orville H. Soffa’s cuff links on 
page 13 were incorrectly credited to Christian F. Schmidt. 
Also on page 13, the name of Mrs. Ruth Roach of Plainfield. 
lowa, was missing from the listing of seven purchase awards. 


Craftsmen’s Market-Place 


The charge for classified advertisements is 20 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifteenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example: A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


ARTS & CRAFTS (Cont'd) 


AGENTS WANTED 


RUN SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD and Gift 
Shop at home. Show friends samples of our 
new 1955 Christmas and All-Occasion Greeting 
Cards and Gifts. Take their orders and earn to 
100% profit. No experience necessary. Costs 
nothing to try. Write today for samples on ap- 
proval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 26, Ferndale, 
Michigan. 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS: Highest commis- 
sions, Part-time, Personal Orders, experience 
unnecessary. Qualified Agency, 451-U.L., King- 
ston, Brooklyn 25, New York. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


CURIOSA FOR CRAFTSMEN: Precious tropical 
woods—-for jewelry and craft work. Gaboon 
and Macossar ebony, lignum vitae, coco bolo, 
rosewood and Koromundel. Asstd. lot slabs and 
pieces, all identified. $1.75 Ib. or 2 Ibs. for 
$3.00; Elephant ivory—sound and seasoned. 
Mixed lot of pieces, rods, slabs. Fascinating 
material! ib. $4.50 or % Ib. $1.75. Thunder 
Eggs—gemmological oddities. Potato-like for- 
mations covered with weird bumps and granvu- 
lations. Inside, solid agate. 2 to 3” diam. $1.75 
each; Famous black brass shoe buttons—arti- 
facts of yesterday's culture. Curious, rare and 
handsome. 1001! stimulating uses in every croft. 
Only 75¢ doz. or 3 doz. $2.00. Sam Kramer, 
29 W. 8th St., New York City 11. 


COMPLETE CRAFT SERVICE: Kits, tools and 

pplies for Cloi | Art, Indian Silversmith- 
ing, Jewelry, Wood Carving, Ceramics, Weav- 
ing, Plastics, Leathercraft and many other 
crafts. An extensive line of artists supplies and 
a most complete list of art and craft books and 
design sheets. Send 25¢ for 96 page cato- 
logue. Crafters of Pine Dunes, Dept. CH, 
Oostburg, Wisconsin. 


BOOKS 


FREE WEAVING BOOK CATALOG—aond other 
craft books. Write Craft & Hobby Book Service, 
Dept. CH, Coast Rt., Monterey, California. 


CRAFT HORIZONS 


| — 


Craftsmen’s Market-Place 


CERAMICS 


HOMECRAFTS 


LINEN 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, 
for ceramics, enameling, etc. No better kiln 
made. All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. 
Fairchild, 712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 
GEM CO ENAMELING KILN—Inside dimen- 
sions 4%" x 4%” x 3” high, hinged door, 
heats in 15 minutes, $12.50. Van Howe Ce- 
ramic Supply Co., 1248 So. Broadway, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


CHAIR CANE 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cane webbing for chairs 
with groove only. Cane instructions, catalogue, 
samples, 35¢ Complete Seat Weaving Book 
$1.15. Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y. 


DESIGNS 


COATS of ARMS; crests; armoured knights on 
horseback, authentic or designed for commer- 
cial use. Heraldic Artist, E. J. T. Clement, 6612 
Andasol Avenue, Van Nuys, California. 


ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois. 


NEW COPPER FINDINGS, shapes and supplies. 
Kit with kiln and complete materials $6.95. 
Wholesale (on letterhead). Charlies Harris Co., 
Cathedral Station, New York City. 


COPPER ENAMELING SUPPLIES — Over 100 
copper shodes, enamels, complete line of 
jewelry findings and chain. Enameling kilns 
from $6.95 up. Write for free enameling 
catalogue. Dealers inquiries invited. Van 
Howe Ceramic Supply Co., 1248 So. Broad- 
way, Denver, Colorado. 


SPUN COPPER BOWLS, trays or cups. Also— 
stamped circles or squares, plain or slotted, 
for belts and links. Also—card, match or 
cigarette boxes. The Old Viking Shop, 1236 
Delaware Street, Denver 4, Colorado. 


ENGRAVER 


HALLMARK STAMP for metal craftsmen. Hand- 
cut monogram, $10. George Dalacopoulos, 148 
S. Pastoria, Sunnyvale, California. 


FOR SALE 


SPECIAL price on Carpet Warp. Samples avail- 
able upon request. Write L. L. Lane, 8891 Terry, 
Detroit 28, Michigan. 


HANDWEAVING MILL FOR SALE. $30,000 with 
Y down and balance in 3 years, or $25,000 
cash. Looms, equipment, yarns and samples. 
Gross $30,000 per year and net $15,000. Send 
qualifications if energetic and good contem- 
porary designer of upholstery, drapery and 
bamboo screens. Box 135, Craft Horizons, 601 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


GLASS ENGRAVER for executing monograms, 
coats of arms, simple decorations, on glass. 
Box #134, Craft Horizons, 601 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


JULY/AUGUST + 1955 


FREE Make-lt-Yourself Craft Catalog, low-cost 
kits and supplies. American Handicrafts, Box 
1479-AP, Fort Worth, Texas. 


HOOKED RUGS 


NEW HOOKED RUG PATTERNS—Fresh tradi- 
tional renderings, personalized exclusives, 
moderns, abstracts. Free catalogue. Estimat 
on finished hooking. The Warnicks, Beaver- 
brook Farm, R.F.D. 1, Cambridge, Vermont. 


INDIAN RELICS 


6 PERFECT ANCIENT INDIAN Arrowheads 
$2.00. Spearhead $2.00. Thunderbird $2.00. 
List free. Lear's, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


FINEST BELGIAN LINENS — white, natural, 
colors, ready to use—no desizing necessary, 
block printing, silk screen, embroidery, dro- 
peries, upholstery, etc.; also hooked rug base. 
Free Samples — Dealer inquiries invited. 
Utrecht Linens Co., 119 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


PINKING SHEARS 


ONLY $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, preci- 
sion made. Manufacturer's Christmas over- 
stock. Guaranteed $7.95 value or money ‘e- 
funded. Order by mail. Lincoln Surplus Sales, 
1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois. 


PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


REPAIR DOLLS, Resilver Mirrors, Make rubber 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


ANNOUNCING NEW HOME STUDY COURSE 
in Interior Decoration. For professional or per- 
sonal use. Fine field for men and women. Prac- 
tical basic training. Approved supervised 
method. Low tuition. Easy payments. Free book- 
let. Chicago School of Interior Decoration, 835 
Diversey Parkway, Dept. 160B, Chicago 14, 
Ilinois. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


PROFITABLE HOME BUSINESS. Make fast- 
seller chenille holiday flowers, monkey trees, 
corsages. Literature free. Velva, Bohemia 4, 
N. Y. 


OLD-FASHIONED CHINA heads, hands, feet, 
for 13” dolls. Specify male or female—hair, 
eye coloring. $5.00 for set. Doro Products, Box 
65, Newton, New Jersey. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


JADE CABOCHONS for the jewelry worker. 
Send $1.00 for sample stone and price list. 
Alaska Handcrofters, Box 1891, Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 


100 GENUINE and Synthetic stones $5.00. All 
kinds other stones. Approvals sent. B. Lowe, 
Holland Bidg., St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


JEWELRY WOODS: Rosewoods, Padouk, Teak, 
Cocobolo, Walnut, others. Rough cut quarter- 
inch thick; $1.75 pound. Paul Killinger, Stow, 
Massachusetts. 


IF YOU CAN HOLD a pair of pliers, you can 
make fascinating, valuable caged-gem jewelry. 
No soldering, no extra tools, no skill needed. 
Begin at once, work anywhere, your first piece 
guaranteed a thrilling success. Beginners 
caged-gem jewelry kit, 1A contains 2 pairs 
of imported jewelry pliers, 3 glittering rough 
gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 1% ft. chain, clasps, 
earring attachments—all sterling. Everything 
for pendant and earrings with some left over. 
Instructions. Entire kit only $5.00. Order to- 
day. Sam Kramer, 29 W. 8th St., New York 
City 11, 


ps. Catalogue of “60 Ideas’ free. Uni- 
versal, Box 1076-R, Peoria, Illinois. 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL LAMPS, planters, spice boxes, 
etc. from selected pieces of real knotty pine. 
Send 35¢ refunded first order for prices ond 
suggestions. Pioneer Pine, Eliot 5, Maine. 


NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER. Extra thick. Free 
sample. Flock, Tinsel, Candie Wax. W. Wooley, 
115-R Donald, Peoria, Illinois. 


PURE WOOL YARN 


WEAVING, Hand-knitting and Rug. Write for 
free samples to: Briggs & Little's Woollen Mill, 
York Mills, York Co., N.B. Canada. 


SHELLCRAFT 


SHELLCRAFT! Complete kits $1.00, $2.50, 
$5.00 including instructions. List 25¢. Fair- 
way Company, Rye, N. Y 


WEAVING 


WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS—BROWN STUDIO 
taking over Weaving Classes held at the former 
Universal School of Handicrafts—Myrtle A. 
Brown, instructor—Brown Studio, 203 West 78th 
St., New York City 24, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Bernat Fabri and Bernat Weaving 
Afghan. Sample card on request. Harriet May 
Hagerty, 64 Washington Street, Gloversviile, 
New York. 


A PENELOPE PADDLE will speed up your warp- 
ing—reduce errors—eliminate picking the 
cross. Clear Plexiglas—5 slots, 5 eyes. Illus- 
trated instructions by Martha Pollock, Weaving 
Instructor, University of California at Los An- 
geles. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send $2.00 to 
the Penelope Co., 1170 Glendale Bivd., Los 
Angeles 26, California. 


WOODWORKING SUPPLIES 


KNOTTY PINE: Make reproductions, paneling 
and kitchen cabinets of outstanding beauty. 
Send 35¢ refunded first order for prices ond 
suggestions. Pioneer Pine, Eliot 5, Maine. 
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VIVA 
MEXICO! 


Hand-Crafted 
Accessories 

from 

South of the Border! 


Give these artful Mexican imports and be prepared for endless 
thanks. Be sure to gift yourself, too, for years of use. 


SADDLE STOOL: REBOZO STOLE: 


Ideal portable seat for comfort Pure enchantment for every 
and good-looks. A space-saver girl from 16 to 60! So many 
for any room, for T-V viewing, wonderful ways to wear this 
for shore or country. Collapsi- glamorous costume-maker. 
ble tripod legs fold up to fit in 100% wool homespun, hand- 
golfbag. Handsome hand- woven; 10” tassel fringe. 
tooled saddle seat in genuine Bright, indigenous-dyed  yel- 
steerhide: leather-braid cor- low, orange, shocking, natural. 
ners. Sturdy cane legs. $5.75 90” long, 20” wide. $8.50 


WE PAY POSTAGE. Simply state color and quantity; send 


check or money order. 
Pr. SHOP 
822 Lexington Avenue, New York 21 


DEALERS! Write now for details of our complete selection of 
exciting gift and art items, all imported from Mexico and Latin 
America. 


Whatever the craft 


you are teaching: woodworking, model 
building, leather, metal, plastics, ceramics 


x-acto knives, 
tools & sets 


designed by craftsmen and precision-made 
for fine craftsmanship 


will help you 
do a better job 


by helping your students get better results 


and more creative satisfaction. 


Explore Indiancrafts — send for Beadcraft 


Pry, booklet: detailed instructions, full color de- 
sign, patterns—25¢. 


Complete X-acto 28 page catalog—25¢ 


No. 82 X-ACTO 

KNIFE 20 

KNIVES © TOOLS = X-ACTO, INC., 
HANDICRAFT KITS 48-71 Van Dam St. 


Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


® Hundreds of illustrations! Complete, step-by-step 
instructions! Here's everything you need to know about how to 
weave, looms and loom parts, weaving preparation and weaving 
procedure, natural and synthetic fibers, yarns, all varieties of 
weaves, all phases of fabric design . . . even a full listing of all 
major sources of weavers’ supplies! There’s never been a book 
so filled with real help, dependable know-how, and imaginative 
tested ideas for home-weavers, students, or professionals. 

But don’t take our word for it. Try this book, use this book 
yourself without risking a penny. The low, low price is only 
$2.95, but . . . send ne money now! If not completely de- 
lighted, simply return book and owe nothing. Otherwise pay 
only $2.95 plus few cents postage. 

Order from Crown Pus.isuers, Dept. A79, 419 4th Ave., 


N. Y. 16. Save postage charges by remitting now. Refund guar- 
anteed, of course. 


“HANDWEAVERS! AT LAST!!! 


After careful preparation, we are releasing our com- 
plete line of top weaving materials, at low cost, for your 
styling and patterning needs. 


WEAVING YARNS WITH “THE PRECIOUS LOOK” 


UNSUPPORTED METALLICS IN VARIOUS SIZES + INVISIBLE 
NYLON SUPPORTED METALLICS + SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
RAYON SUPPORTED METALLICS * FORTISAN SUPPORTED 
METALLICS * (IN 15 GLOWING COLORS) 
2 PLY LAMINETTE + 3 PLY LAMINETTE + METALLIC GIUMPES 
RANGING FROM 700 TO 5400 YDS. PER LB. 


BOUCLES + NUBBY BOUCLES + METALLIC BOUCLES 
RAYON WARP + COTTON WARP + DRAPERY AND 
UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable. 
These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times 


Send 25¢ for Sample Cards and Price List. 


HOME YARNS CO. 


645 pe Ave., ow. C, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 
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